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INTRODUCTION 

BY 


GIPSY  SMITH 


When  Harold  Begbie  wrote  Souls  in  Ac¬ 
tion  and  Twice  Born  Men,  people  began  to 
think  again  and  believe  there  was  after  all  a 
real  Power  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
lift  up  and  save  those  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  very  worst  class  of  society. 

Out  of  the  Abyss  is  another  book  which, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  as  powerful  in  its  way 
as  those  I  have  named.  It  is  the  story  of  one 
who  has  gone  to  the  depths  and  knows  the 
misery  of  the  darkness  of  death,  knows  also 
the  joy  of  the  liberty  and  the  victory  of  the 
light  which  came  into  her  life  and  saved  her. 
While  Mr.  Begbie  writes  in  accurate  perspec¬ 
tive  of  isolated  instances  and  events  of  con¬ 
version  in  the  lives  of  many  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  and  survived  temptation,  Out  of  the 
Abyss  is  the  introspective  confession  of  one 
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woman  who  has  passed  through  and  tri¬ 
umphed  over  many  temptations. 

When  will  the  professedly  believing  church 
understand  that  this  very  thing  is  going  on 
all  the  time  close  to  its  very  doors  ? — if  not 
inside  ?  Men  and  women  by  the  hundred 
are  being  brought  into  the  circle  and  power  of 
the  dear  saving  cross  of  Jesus  and  are  being 
delivered,  yes,  made  absolutely  free  from 
drink  and  every  other  form  of  wrong,  and  by 
the  same  miracle-working  Power  living  beau¬ 
tiful  lives,  lives  which  are  a  constant  witness 
to  the  Power  of  God  in  the  midst  of  men. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  and  simple 
enough  in  their  faith  in  God  to  put  these 
things  to  the  test  will  see  the  “greater  things” 
which  the  Master  promised  His  disciples  they 
and  those  who  would  have  faith  in  God  should 
see.  What  is  the  Gospel  for  if  not  to  open 
blind  eyes,  to  unstop  deaf  ears  and  to  turn 
men  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God  ?  The  Church  which 
does  not  live  for  this,  preach  for  this  and 
claim  this  kind  of  result  is  a  mockery  and  a 
sham.  “When  they  saw  the  healed  man 
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standing  with  them  they  could  say  nothing 
against  it.”  The  healed  man  is  the  unan¬ 
swerable  argument  for  Christianity  and  the 
Church. 

Out  of  the  Abyss  is  another  chapter 
which  might  be  added  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  is  as  wonderful  in  its  testimony 
to  the  abundant  grace  which  alone  can  save. 
It  is  all  the  more  powerful  because  it  is  the 
confession  from  the  depths— and  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  of  a  living  soul — a  soul  knowing  the  Hell 
of  the  abyss — and  now  the  joy  unspeakable  of 
redeeming  love. 

New  York, 

October ,  1913. 
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The  following  is  an  arresting  story  of  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  a  soul.  There  can  be 
few  such  narratives  in  our  language  :  there 
is  none  known  to  me  approaching  it  in  gloom 
and  final  triumph.  As  some  of  its  incidents 
will  certainly  seem  impossible  to  many 
readers,  it  has  appeared  necessary  in  a  few 
words  to  guarantee  their  genuineness. 

The  manuscript,  which  is  the  work  of  a 
woman  still  comparatively  young,  was  put 
into  my  hands  because  my  interest  in  cases  of 
this  kind  was  known  to  my  friends.  The  story 
was  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  her 
minister— written  without  a  single  thought  of 
publication,  but  wholly  that  for  the  purposes 
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of  his  work  among  the  lost  he  might  under¬ 
stand  what  the  experiences  o.  a  respectable 
girl  were  who  unsuspectingly  acquired  a  love 
of  alcohol,  was  slowly  dragged  down  by  it 
to  the  depths  of  misery,  wrecking  a  whole 
family  with  her,  what  the  Abyss  was  into 
which  they  were  plunged,  and  how  she  came 
to  be  delivered.  While  she  was  writing  her 
story,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was  always 
present  to  her  mind  the  thought  that  her 
minister  might  be  able  to  use  her  sufferings 
for  the  saving  of  others  from  the  fearful 
degradation  into  which  she  fell. 

The  manuscript  has  been  printed  as  it 
stood  at  first,  with  such  changes  of  names 
and  other  details  as  were  needful  to  hide  the 
persons  concerned  and  so  prevent  pain.  Of 
course  the  division  into  chapters  and  their 
titles  have  been  added.  But  some  parts  of 
the  narrative  are  so  extraordinary  that  very 
special  inquiries  had  to  be  made  into  their 
truth,  and  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
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written  to  or  spoken  to  bear  out  the  complete 
reliability  of  everything  recorded.  The  hus¬ 
band  of  the  narrator  assures  me  that  there 
is  nothing  exaggerated  in  it  :  the  colour  has 
not  been  darkened.  The  later  years  have 
been  closely  observed  by  some  who  are 
capable  of  judging ;  and  so  far  as  one 
person  can  guarantee  the  inner  spiritual 
experience  of  another,  that  guarantee  is 
given  without  hesitation.  The  whole  is  the 
work  of  an  unpractised  writer,  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  amount  of  practice  could 
have  added  to  the  vividness  of  some  portions 
of  the  story,  or  deepened  the  agony  of  heart 
which  they  awaken  in  the  reader.  Take, 
for  example,  the  struggle  that  was  raging 
within  her  between  a  mother’s  love  of  her 
naked  and  starving  little  children  and  the 
crave  for  drink  that  was  driving  her  as  with 
the  force  of  a  hurricane  to  the  ruin  of  both 
body  and  soul. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  this  remarkable 
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‘  human  document/  especially  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  recover  the  lost,  lies  in  the 
revelation  it  gives  from  within  the  mind  of 
the  victim  of  the  nature  and  power  of  a 
crave.  We  have  all  been  talking  of  it  as 
mainly  a  disease  of  the  body,  and  depend¬ 
ing  largely  for  its  cure  on  drugs  and  bodily 
treatment.  That  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
must  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  on  the 
body  is  manifest,  but  the  trouble  does  not 
lie  there.  Perhaps  this  narrative  will  help 
us  to  realize  that  the  trouble  is  chiefly  in  the 
mind.  The  psychical  factor  is  the  key  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  and  of  the  cure. 
Dr.  Jowett  has  reported  the  saying  of  an 
eminent  American  physician  that,  although 
he  had  tried  to  deliver  many  who  were 
addicted  to  alcohol,  he  had  never  per¬ 
manently  cured  one.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
dealing  with  them  as  in  bodily  trouble  only. 
These  alcoholics  do  not  even  hear  our  plead¬ 
ing,  because  their  attention  is  entirely 
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absorbed  :  while  we  speak  their  minds  are 
concentrated  on  what  brought  them  pleasure 
and  relief  before,  and  may  bring,  again. 
This  narrative  would  go  to  prove  that  if  we 
are  to  cure  them  we  ought  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  the  arresting  of  the  attention,  to 
the  introducing  into  their  mind  of  something 
potent,  something  charged  with  sufficient 
emotion  to  lift  the  thought,  something  that 
is  abiding  in  its  attractive  power.  There 
may  not  be  many  such  forces  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  but  there  are  some.  I  have  known 
it  done  by  a  profound  regret  and  self -blame 
for  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  or  child,  by 
the  unwearied  love  and  visible  agony  of  wife 
or  child,  by  a  sudden  and  startling  cross- 
light  thrown  on  the  utter  degradation  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  But  chief  of  all  is 
the  vivid  realization  of  the  love  of  a 
Heavenly  Father,  His  presence  and  His 
readiness  at  the  moment  to  deliver  the  most 
helpless  and  most  degraded  of  men. 
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Another  most  interesting  question  arises 
from  this  narrative.  What  is  the  result  of 
a  long  career  of  sin  like  this  upon  the  soul 
after  its  recovery?  Is  there  a  tendency  to 
fall  away  again?  Is  there  a  more  or  less 
subtle  fight  against  the  old  life,  and  for  the 
new?  No  one  will  speak  with  perfect  assur¬ 
ance  of  another,  any  more  than  he  will  of 
himself.  There  are  many  dangers  within 
and  around  us  all  which  bid  us  take  heed 
lest  we  fall.  But  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
another,  and  so  far  as  this  one  can  judge 
herself,  the  escape  was  like  the  escape  of 
a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  One 
must  not  generalize,  but  this  narrative  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  specific  sin  may,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  conquered  at  once  and 
finally.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  these  weary 
years  of  iniquity  have  been  years  lost  as  in 
sleep  ;  but  the  sleeper  has  awakened  and 
resumed  her  life  where  she  left  it,  un¬ 
trammelled,  perhaps  unstained.  But  the 
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dark  and  hideous  dream  remains  as  a 
memory  to  keep  her  humble  and  clinging 
closely  to  the  Divine  Helper. 

In  the  hope  that  perhaps  her  narrative 
may  be  used  to  warn  some  thoughtless  young 
soul,  or  arrest  some  one  who  thinks  himself 
beyond  all  hope,  or  encourage  some  one  who 
is  still  struggling  with  this  enemy,  or  give 
hope  and  guidance  to  a  worker  in  this  dark 
field  almost  despairing,  it  has  been  written 
by  one  who  for  six  years  has  lived  the  new 
life  in  a  radiancy  as  bright  and  unclouded 
as  the  gloom  of  her  former  Abyss  was  black. 

GEORGE  STEVEN 


Edinburgh,  1913 
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HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

Dear  Mr.  L.,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  write  down  any  little  event  of 
interest  in  my  humble  life,  to  hand  over  to 
you  ;  but  I  fear  I  will  fail  in  doing  so,  not 
knowing  how  to  put  in  words  the  thoughts 
and  actions  I  would  like  you  to  know  about ; 
but  as  well  as  I  can  I  will  attempt  to  put  a 
little  down,  knowing  you  will  accept  the 
same  with  the  feeling,  it  was  the  best  I 
could  do. 

In  my  childhood  I  had  a  comfortable 
home,  sometimes  very  happy,  other  times  very 
miserable,  owing  to  my  poor  father  at  times 
taking  very  violent  tempers,  caused  by  drink . 
At  such  times  my  mother  was  in  great 
distress,  and  I  have  many  times  wakened 
during  the  night  to  see  her  on  her  knees 
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praying  to  God  to  give  my  father  strength 
to  shun  drink,  for  when  he  was  free  from 
it  he  was  a  good,  kind  husband  and  father . 
I  can  well  remember  the  first  prayer  I  ever 
said  from  the  usual  evening  prayer  was  that 
my  father  would  not  take  any  drink.  One 
day  he  was  away  at  a  place  which  he  very 
often  came  home  from  the  worse  of  drink. 
(How  anxiously  I  watched  him  coming  home 
that  night,  and  how  delighted  I  was  to  run 
in  and  tell  my  mother  father  was  all  right  ! 
I  did  not  tell  her  I  said  that  little  prayer ; 
I  was  too  shy  at  the  time.  But  many,  many 
times  have  I  thought  of  my  first  real  prayer, 
and  how  little  did  I  then  think  I  would  have 
to  pray  for  years  to  get  strength  to  shun 
drink  myself  !  My  father  died  about  a  year 
after  that  time.  He  was  not  a  Christian 
when  he  got  ill,  and  I  can  remember  the 
work  my  mother  had  to  get  him  to  go  to 
church.  But  after  the  doctors  told  him  he 
would  not  get  better,  he  bitterly  repented 
his  past  life,  and  for  three  weeks  before 
he  died  he  found  perfect  peace  with  God. 
One  night  he  called  us  all  round  his  bed  and 
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told  us  he  was  dying,  and  the  only  thing  he 
would  have  liked  on  earth  before  going  away 
was  to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  S.  Church. 
He  told  us  all  to  attend  church  regularly,  and 
not  have  the  regret  he  had.  After  his  death 
my  mother  carried  on  the  business,  and  we 
were  all  very  comfortable.  I  attended  church 
and  Sunday  School  regularly,  and  was  also 
Marshal  for  years  in  our  Templar  meetings. 
I  can  never  remember  hearing  our  minister, 
or  any  other  person,  saying  anything  that 
impressed  me  in  any  way.  I  just  thought 
I  was  as  good  as  my  companions,  going 
to  church  and  meetings.  My  mother  had 
worship  every  night,  twice  on  Sundays. 
She  had  an  ‘  interpreter  ’  of  the  Bible,  by 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  at  the  time  of  reading 
I  used  to  think  some  of  the  passages 
very  nice,  but  they  were  soon  forgotten  by 
me  in  my  girlish  duties  and  follies.  One 
thing  that  used  to  trouble  me  was  I  had  an 
office  in  the  Templars,  and  still  at  times  I 
used  to  take  a  little  whisky  from  my  mother. 
I  told  her  I  was  worried  about  taking  it, 
but  she  said  it  was  only  given  me  as  a 
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medicine,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  taking 
it.  My  mother  was  not  strictly  temperate, 
although  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  her  the 
worse  for  drink  ;  but  it  was  constantly  in 
our  home  and  used  on  different  occasions, 
such  as  giving  it  to  people  coming  in  cold 
from  the  country,  for  trouble,  fright,  worry, 
and  in  excitement.  I  was  about  fourteen 
years  when  I  got  a  very  bad  shock.  From 
then  afterwards  I  took  turns  of  numbness 
and  blindness,  and  at  each  of  those  turns 
I  had  either  whisky  or  brandy  given  me 
several  times  day  or  night.  From  that  time 
on  until  I  was  married  I  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  getting  a  little  whisky 
some  time  or  other  during  the  day.  Let  me 
here  say  my  mother  for  many  years  lived 
regretting  her  folly  in  giving  it  to  me,  and 
died  partly  broken-hearted  by  that.  I  was 
married  when  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
My  husband  was  a  strict  Templar,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  taste  of  drink.  Before  I  was  married 
my  mother  told  him  of  the  bad  turns  of 
numbness  I  used  to  take,  and  about  me 
having  to  get  a  little  whisky  at  such  times, 
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and  he  had  no  objection.  After  our 
marriage  I  left  my  country  home— the  first 
time  (but  for  a  week)  I  was  ever  away  from 
my  mother.  We  stayed  in  H.,  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  home ;  my  husband  was  in  a  good 
situation.  Mrs.  D.,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  a  nurse  in  H.,  along 
with  others,  used  to  come  to  my  home.  On 
every  occasion  they  brought  drink  along 
with  them  to  take  before  the  tea  which  I 
always  made  for  them  ;  and  I  used  to  take 
some  whisky  or  wine  along  with  them.  I 
can  well  remember  one  night,  when  I  was 
about  three  months  married,  I  was  out  with 
my  husband.  We  met  some  people  who 
were  well  known  to  me,  and  who  used  to 
come  to  my  mother’s  home.  We  went  along 
with  them  to  their  home,  and,  as  was  done 
when  they  came  to  my  mother’s,  the  whisky- 
bottle  was  taken  out.  My  husband  refused 
to  take  any,  and  looked  vexed  when  I  took 
some.  After  we  came  out  we  had  our  first 
quarrel,  he  saying  he  objected  to  me  tasting 
whisky  but  for  illness,  and  I  saying  he  knew 
before  we  were  married  I  took  it,  and  he 
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had  no  objection.  After  that  time,  when  I 
took  any  drink  with  any  person,  I  always 
tried  to  get  the  smell  away  before  my 
husband  would  know. 

At  this  time  I  had  no  craving  for  drink. 
I  never  thought  of  sending  for  any  when 
alone,  or  taking  any  but  when  in  company. 
When  a  year  married,  my  husband  started 
business  for  himself  in  S.,  my  old  home. 
We  removed  there  and  took  all  our  furniture 
with  us.  I  would  like  to  mention  here  what 
my  home  was,  so  as  to  let  you  know  how 
drink  can  ruin  a  home.  We  had  a  self- 
contained  cottage,  with  five  rooms  and 
kitchen.  In  the  parlour  a  mirror -backed 
organ,  and  in  the  sitting-room  a  piano,  and 
every  other  thing  in  keeping  with  that,  all 
paid  for,  as  well  as  cutlery  and  silver— valued 
about  £100.  When  settled  in  S.,  each 
time  I  went  to  any  of  my  friends’  houses  I 
had  whisky,  and  when  they  came  to  mine  I 
gave  them  some.  This  got  me  into  the 
habit  of  sending  for  drink  for  my  own  home. 
Of  course,  I  always  tried  to  hide  it  from  my 
husband,  but  if  he  did  see  it,  or  know  of 
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me  giving  it,  he  was  displeased,  although 
there  was  not  much  of  a  row,  owing,  I  think, 
to  my  being  among  my  own  people. 

We  were  like  this  for  about  three  years, 
and  gradually  I  noticed  I  could  take  more 
drink  from  time  to  time,  but  I  never  for 
a  moment  thought  I  could  not  do  without 
it  if  I  had  to.  I  was  soon  to  know  different. 
My  husband  failed  in  business,  which  came 
on  me  as  a  great  surprise,  and  I  was  heart  - 
sore.  I  remember  one  morning  asking  my 
nephew  to  go  for  a  gill  of  whisky  for  me, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He 
answered,  *  No,  I  won’t  !  ’  and  then  told  me 
I  had  had  a  gill  of  whisky  that  morning 
already,  which  was  quite  correct ;  he  also 
said  he  had  heard  my  mother  and  sister  say¬ 
ing  I  was  going  clean  to  the  devil  with  drink. 
I  was  very  indignant,  and  called  the  maid 
and  sent  her  for  half  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
While  she  was  away  I  began  thinking,  ‘  Well, 
I  won’t  taste  a  drop  of  it ;  and  the  first  time 
I  go  to  mother’s,  if  she  offers  me  any  I  won’t 
take  it,  and  say  that  I  heard  what  she  and 
my  sister  had  said,  and  just  let  them  see 
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how  I  could  do  without  it !  But  whenever 
the  girl  came  in  I  could  carry  out  those 
thoughts  no  longer,  and  felt  I  must  have 
some.  I  pulled  out  the  cork  and  (how  well 
I  remember  it  ! )  I  drank  a  big  glass,  bigger 
than  usual.  I  quite  understood  what  I  was 
doing,  but  something  within  me  kept  on 
saying,  ‘  Take  it,’  and  when  an  hour  or 
so  after  I  found  myself  at  the  bottle  again 
taking  more,  I  was  surprised  at  myself.  I 
thought  at  that  time,  *  Oh,  well,  I’ll  just 
take  this  glass,  and  go  and  lie  down,  and 
say  I  have  a  headache  if  any  one  comes  in.’ 
But  after  lying  down  and  wakening  after  a 
sleep,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  rise  and 
take  more  drink,  and  that  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  realized  I  was  drunk.  Oh,  the  horror 
of  the  word  !  I  got  more  drink  as  night 
came  on,  and  that  night  I  never  remember 
going  to  bed.  The  following  morning  my 
husband  scarcely  spoke  to  me.  I  was  heart- 
grieved  in  the  morning,  and  the  shame  of 
it  was  awful.  I  then  quite  understood  how 
my  mother  and  sister  had  spoken,  and  knew 
that  they  must  have  noticed  the  craving  of 
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drink  was  coming  upon  me.  All  that  morn¬ 
ing  I  felt  I  would  not  taste  it  again,  but  as 
the  hours  went  on  I  found  I  could  not  do 
without  it,  and  went  to  the  place  where  I 
had  hidden  the  bottle.  It  was  not  there. 
I  then  thought  that  in  my  stupor  I  might 
have  put  it  somewhere  else,  as  I  could  not 
quite  remember  the  last  time  or  place  in  the 
house  I  had  taken  drink  the  night  before. 
After  searching,  I  asked  the  maid  did  she 
see  it,  and  she  told  me  my  husband  took  the 
bottle  out  of  a  tin  box  when  I  was  in  bed, 
but  she  did  not  know  where  it  was.  I  sent 
her  running  for  a  half -bottle  of  whisky,  and 
when  she  came  back  I  drank  half  of  it  right 
away.  I  then  went  into  a  fearful  rage,  sent 
for  my  husband  and  called  him  everything, 
and  told  him  I  would  take  drink  whenever 
I  liked.  From  that  hour  there  was  an 
estrangement  between  us,  and  I  knew  and 
realized  I  was  given  to  drink.  As  weeks 
went  on,  things  became  worse.  Our  home 
was  broken  up,  my  husband’s  business  was 
sold,  and  he  went  to  H.  to  get  a  situation. 
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LIFE  IN  A  CITY 

I  STAYED  at  my  mother’s  along  with1  the 
children  ;  my  husband  got  a  situation  with 
his  old  firm  and  was  started  at  once.  In  a 
few  weeks’  time  I  went  to  H.  with  about 
£40  in  my  possession,  for  furniture,  and  to 
start  a  home  again.  I  also  had  my  jewellery 
with  me,  consisting  of  myj  diamond  engage¬ 
ment  ring,  wedding  ring  and  keeper,  and 
two  other  valuable  rings,  watch  and  chain, 
two  gold  bangles,  as  well  as  brooches  and 
other  little  things.  I  also  had  boxes  of 
blankets  and  covers,  feather  bolsters  and 
pillows,  and  household  napery,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  good  clothes  for  my  children  and 
self.  When  I  arrived  in  H.,  I  went  to 
a  friend’s,  Mrs.  D.  (my  husband  was 
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S.  my  mother  took  me  into  a  little  closet 
and  spoke  to  me  about  drinking.  She 
asked  me  to  tell  my  friend  I  had  given  it 
over  and  to  refuse  to  taste  a  drop.  In  tears 
we  both  went  on  our  knees,  and  I  heard  her 
pray  very  earnestly  for  strength  to  be  given 
me  to  shun  the  temptation  of  drink,  for 
well  she  knew  my  surroundings  would  be 
different  from  what  I  was  ever  used  to. 

When  arriving  at  my  friend’s,  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  offer  me  a  glass  of 
whisky.  I  thought  of  my  poor  old  mother’s 
prayers  and  tears,  but  they  were  not  enough 
to  keep  me  back  or  subdue  the  craving  for 
drink,  and  I  took  that  glass  poured  out  for 
me  as  well  as  one  or  two  more  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  after  her  husband 
went  out,  we  drank  in  a  fearful  way,  and 
leaving  the  children  with  her  maid,  set  off 
in  the  forenoon  to  buy  the  furniture  and 
settle  about  the  house.  We  went  to  different 
places,  slipping  into  restaurants,  and  taking 
more  whisky  every  time.  How  I  ended  that 
day  I  can  never  remember,  but  I  know  we 
bought  furniture.  When  I  found  myself 
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settled  in  a  house,  I  wondered  what  I  had 
done  with  the  money,  for  the  house  was  so 
scantily  furnished.  My  husband  wanted  to 
know,  but  I  could  not  tell  him.  That  was 
how  we  bought  the  furniture.  Whether  we 
lost  the  money,  or  had  it  stolen,  or  left  it 
somewhere,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  there 
was  not  ten  pounds’  worth  of  furniture  in 
the  house. 

When  Mrs.  D.  came  and  saw  me  in 
my  home,  she  seemed  very  cold,  and  told  me 
I  could  not  go  to  her  house  again  as  I  might 
meet  her  friends,  and  they  would  not  want  to 
visit  me  in  such  a  house  as  mine.  She, 
however,  came  to  see  me  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  to  pawn  and  get  drink.  I  was  not 
two  months  in  that  house  before  every 
article  of  jewellery,  napery,  blankets,  and 
everything  I  could  get  a  shilling  on  was 
gone  for  drink.  Many,  many  a  day  during 
these  six  or  seven  weeks  I  spent  ten 
shillings  a  day  for  drink.  When  I  was  left 
with  only  the  bare  clothing  on  the  beds  and 
nothing  to  lift  money  on,  my  friend  stayed 
away.  One  day  my  husband  told  me  to 
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look  out  a  silver  inkstand  for  him  by  night 
as  he  was  to  show  it  to  some  person.  It 
was  a  presentation  he  got  from  the  choir  of 
our  church  in  H.  when  we  were  getting 
married.  I  had  pawned  the  inkstand,  and 
I  sent  a  line  to  my  friend  begging  her  to 
give  me  ios.  to  get  the  inkstand  or  I  would 
get  into  fearful  trouble,  but  my  messenger 
was  turned  from  the  door  without  it,  and 
I  heard  no  more  of  her  until  my  story  will 
open  farther  on. 

I  was  about  ten  months  in  that  house, 
drinking  very  heavily  all  the  time  ;  and  my 
oldest  boy,  David,  then  not  seven  years, 
had  to  do  many  things  to  get  me  drink, 
such  as  slipping  out  with  his  boots  on,  taking 
them  off  in  a  close,  pawning  them,  and 
getting  whisky  with  the  money,  hiding  it 
in  a  cellar,  and  slipping  into  the  house  and 
into  bed  with  his  poor  little  bare  feet  out 
of  the  snow.  This  he  did  for  me  one 
Saturday  night  his  father  was  in  the  house 
and  I  could  not  get  out.  This  was  before  the 
Act  came  out  forbidding  children  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  drink.  During  that  ten  months 
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I  have  stripped  the  very  baby  of  its 
gownie,  rolled  it  in  &  shawl  or  any  old 
cloth,  got  fourpence  or  sixpence  for  the 
gown,  and  bought  a  glass  of  whisky.  I  have 
known  me  to  go  out  with  old  boots  of  my 
husband’s  on,  and  next  thing  to  naked ;  it 
did  not  matter  as  long  as  I  got  drink.  At 
the  end  of  ten  months  the  house  was  bare, 
my  children  were  naked,  and  my  husband 
brokenhearted.  I  wrote  my  mother  and 
told  her  all,  and  the  state  we  were  in,  and 
pled  with  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  time  when 
I  used  to  read  Spurgeon’s  sermons  to  her, 
to  send  for  and  take  me  home  along  with 
my  children.  I  was  in  perfect  misery  and 
desperation  before  I  wrote  my  mother  like 
this.  I,  however,  received  a  kind  answer 
from  her,  telling  me  to  come  home  with 
the  children,  and  enclosing  money  for  our 
fares  and  clothes.  I  was  now  afraid  my 
husband  would  miss  all  the  things.  He 
knew  and  saw  I  had  pawned  a  lot,  but  had 
no  idea  that  all  was  away. 

So  one  night  I  had  everything  ready,  and 
set  out  for  home.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
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bitter,  frosty  nights  that  had  been  felt  for 
many  years,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  kind 
guard  I  am  sure  we  would  have  perished. 
In  fact,  after  travelling  all  night,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  in  S.  my  children  were  so  numbed 
with  cold  that  they  could  not  walk  or 
speak,  and  at  that  time  we  were  afraid 
Henry  would  have  died.  We  were  all 
received  with  great  kindness,  my  mother 
and  younger  sisters  doing  everything  they 
could  for  our  comfort.  My  husband  dis¬ 
covered  after  I  left,  the  wreck  I  had  made 
of  all,  and  wrote  me  very  severely.  My 
mother  spoke  very  seriously  to  me,  and  after 
being  at  home  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I 
wrote  and  told  my  husband  I  was  sorry 
and  that  never  again  would  I  taste  drink. 
During  this  time  I  never  even  saw  it  in  my 
mother’s.  All  came  right  again. 

After  I  had  been  home  about  two  months 
my  husband  got  a  splendid  situation  in 
M.  He  wrote  and  asked  me  to  get  ready 
to  go  with  him,  but  my  mother  wrote  and 
asked  him  to  go  himself  and  leave  me  with 
her  for  another  few  months.  Drink  by  that 
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time,  she  thought,  would  be  out  of  my 
system,  and  he  could  put  all  his  earnings 
to  get  a  home  ready  for  me.  This  was 
arranged,  and  in  another  three  months  I 
went  to  M.  with  the  children.  All  this 
time  (about  five  months)  I  did  not  taste 
drink  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
very  ill  with  numbness,  and  then  it  was 
only  half  a  glass  or  sq. 


CHAPTER  III 


FOUR  YEARS  IN  A  STRANGE  LAND 

ON  arriving  in  M.  I  found  a  very  nice 
house,  and  everything  very  comfortable,  but 
I  found  that  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
home  was  on  the  hire  system.  However, 
my  husband  had  a  salary  of  £2  17s.  6d. 
a  week  and  commission  (which  was  £14  one 
quarter),  and  he  intended  paying  off  the 
furniture  with  his  commission  if  all  went 
right.  I  was  not  a  day  in  M.  before  all 
my  promises  and  vows  to  my  mother  and 
husband  were  gone,  for  I  started  drinking. 
Whenever  my  husband  noticed  it  he  made 
a  proposal  :  he  said  he  would  not  deny 
me  a  little  whisky  or  a  bottle  of  stout,  if  I 
took  it  along  with  him.  He  was,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  ever  a  strict  Templar, 
but  would  do  this  and  take  it  for  my  sake 
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to  keep  me  in  moderation.  I  was  much 
touched  with  this,  and  felt  sorry  for  him, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  took  a  bottle  of 
stout  for  supper  with  him  and  a  little  whisky 
when  he  came  home  to  dinner,  but  I  never 
enjoyed  it  with  him.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  charm  about  it,  and  always 
the  craving  for  more,  and  more  alone.  I 
never  drank  with  any  person  at  this  time, 
and  all  I  took  was  alone.  One  day  my 
feelings  for  my  husband’s  thoughtfulness  of 
me  went  away,  and  I  started  drinking  by 
myself.  I  did  not  take  very  much  for  a 
few  days  and  my  husband  did  not  notice  it. 
I  discovered  this  was  a  fine  thing— that  I 
could  drink  as  I  liked,  and  with  my  husband 
taking  the  little  himself  he  did  not  smell 
it  of  me.  This  did  not  last  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  one  night  when  my  husband  came 
home  he  found  me  helplessly  drunk,  and 
his  suspicions  of  me  taking  more  than  he 
gave  me  were  confirmed,  so  he  told  me  that 
plan  had  failed  ;  as  he  only  took  what  he  did 
for  my  sake  and  it  helped  me  none,  he 
would  never  lip  drink  again  ;  and  he  did 
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not.  From  that  time  on  I  drank  very 
heavily  again.  My  mother  got  to  know  of 
it,  and  wrote  and  pled  with  me  again  ;  my 
husband  tried  everything,  but  it  was  of 
no  use. 

Eddie  was  born  in  M.  My  nurse  was 
given  to  drink,  and  I  know  while  in  bed 
at  the  birth  of  that  child,  I  was  drunk  dif¬ 
ferent  days  and  nights.  After  this,  things 
got  worse  and  worse.  I  was  scarcely  ever 
a  day  sober,  and  home  worries  drove  my 
husband  nearly  distracted.  There  were 
people  living  near  us  who  were  employed 
in  the  shop  where  my  husband  worked. 
News  of  his  home  life  got  out  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  He  was  disgraced  there,  and  one 
night  came  home  and  told  me  he  was  out, 
and  that  he  was  going  back  to  H .  to 
get  a  situation.  He  pled  with  me  on  his 
knees  for  God’s  sake  to  keep  from  drink 
and  to  watch  the  children  until  he  sent  for 
us.  Again  I  promised,  but  he  was  not  in 
H.  before  I  was  quite  drunk.  I  looked 
in  pity  on  my  children,  but  could  not  stop 
from  drink.  It  was  my  first  thought  in 
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the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night,  and  even 
then  I  began  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  whenever  I  wakened,  and  take 
some  if  it  was  in  the  house.  If  not  I  was 
in  perfect  misery,  thinking  the  morning 
would  never  come.  The  public-houses 
opened  in  M.  at  6  a.m.,  and  so  strong 
did  the  love  or  passion  of  drink  get  with 
me  that  I  have  been  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  public-house  with  my  bottle  and  money, 
sometimes  for  a  shilling’s  worth,  other  times 
for  half  a  glass  at  three-halfpence.  Some 
days,  or  mornings  rather,  I  could  not  wait 
until  I  got  home,  but  would  get  a  glass  at 
the  counter.  On  the  way  going  home  with 
some  in  a  bottle,  the  one  thought  seemed 
to  be  and  was  :  ‘  Where  can  I  or  how  can 
I  get  more  when  this  is  done  ?  ’  My  husband 
wrote  regularly,  and  sent  from  time  to  time 
five  shillings,  but  when  I  went  out  to  cash 
the  money  order,  I  have  often  spent  half 
a  crown  in  drink,  and  whenever  that  was 
done,  more.  I  used  to  grudge  the  very 
twopence  I  would  spend  in  meal  for  the 
children  out  of  the  five  shillings.  I  have 
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seen  me  buy  a  pennyworth  of  coal  and  make 
David  and  Henry  walk  with  a  small  bucket 
about  half  a  mile  to  get  it.  Every  article 
I  could  get  a  penny  on  was  pawned,  and 
when  I  saw  my  children  crying  with  hunger 
and  not  a  bit  of  bread  to  give  them  or  a 
penny  to  get  it,  the  agony  of  my  heart  was 
fearful.  Yet  so  blind  was  I  to  my  own  sin 
and  wickedness,  that  I  did  not  blame  myself 
but  my  husband.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
try  to  think  that  I  would  not  spend  a  penny 
in  drink  until  I  knew  there  was  plenty  of 
food  in  the  house,  but  my  craving  for  drink 
carried  me  past  that.  Certainly  I  satisfied 
the  children’s  hunger  when  the  five  shillings 
came,  but  no  after-thought  had  I  as  long 
as  I  got  drink.  I  blamed  my  husband  and 
condemned  him  for  everything,  and  never 
thought  I  was  doing  wrong. 

Christmas  Day  came,  and  we  in  this  state  I 
My  mother  sent  a  turkey  and  different  little 
things,  my  husband  also  sent  a  hamper  with 
oranges  and  apples  and  other  things  ;  but 
I  had  not  one  penny  to  put  in  the  gas -slot 
(a  penny  in  the  meter  we  burned),  or  a  bit 
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of  fire  to  cook  the  turkey  with  ;  neither  was 
I  in  a  fit  state  to  prepare  anything.  The 
house  was  in  a  state  of  filth  and  dirt,  so  were 
the  children,  for  by  this  time  my  husband 
was  away  for  weeks,  and  there  had  only 
been  done  in  the  house  what  my  poor 
little  David  and  Harry  did.  What  a 
Christmas  !  Oh,  the  horror  of  it  !  Tell  it 
out,  Mr.  L'.,  if  it  will  save  another  mother 
from  torturing  her  children  as  I  did  mine 
and  ruining  herself  body  and  soul. 

I  was  in  one  tremble  the  following  day, 
and  when  a  woman  came  to  the  door  selling 
fish,  I  took  her  in,  and  for  threepence  for  a 
glass  of  whisky  gave  her  all  the  little  things 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  children.  Yet, 
after  all  that,  I  will  still  maintain  I  was  sorry 
for  the  children. 

After  getting  this  glass  of  whisky  I  felt 
able  to  face  anything,  and  sent  for  a  broker. 
To  him  I  began  selling  the  pictures  off  the 
walls  of  the  parlour.  Of  course  the  man 
must  have  known  I  was  drinking,  and  he 
asked  me  about  the  furniture.  I  told  him 
it  belonged  to  the  Home  Furnishing  Com- 
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pany,  though  the  pictures  were  our  own.  He 
tried  to  bribe  me  to  sell  the  furniture  to  a 
man  and  bolt ;  he  said  he  would  give  me 
£  i  o  for  the  lot— the  suite  in  the  parlour  had 
cost  £12.  At  first  I  thought  of  doing  this— 
anything  in  the  world  for  drink  ;  but  then 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  man  was  taking 
advantage  of  my  drinking,  and  I  pulled 
myself  together  instantly  and  said  No  !  I, 
however,  kept  selling  the  pictures  pair  by 
pair  until  they  were  all  gone— the  window 
curtains  and  everything  were  gone  for  drink. 
Drink,  and  how  to  get  it,  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  think  of.  I  have  never  even  told  my 
husband  about  this  furniture  business,  so  you 
will  see  I  am1  pouring  out  everything  to 
you,  Mr.  L'.  When  my  husband  had  been 
away  about  fourteen  weeks— things  going  on 
all  the  time  as  I  have  described,  and  me 
very  seldom  sober — one  night  I  left  all  the 
children  in  bed  except  David.  You  can 
picture  Harry,  Aleck,  Jeanie,  and  Eddie 
all  huddled  together,  no  sheet  on  the 
mattress,  no  blanket  for  covering,  only  a 
few  old  clothes  on  the  top  of  them.  I  took 
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the  last  pair  of  pictures,  and  leaning  on 
David,  went  to  sell  them.  On  coming  back 
to  the  house,  I  found  two  men  in,  and  was 
told  they  were  from  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  The  children  were  all 
screaming.  The  men  listened  to  my  story, 
said  what  a  shame  and  pity  to  see  a  young 
woman  like  me  in  this  state.  A  policeman 
came.  I  pled  with  them  to  leave  my 
children,  and  I  would  never  taste  drink  again. 
They  said  they  could  not.  When  David 
heard  them  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  clasping 
his  hands  together,  cried  out,  *  Oh,  please, 
dear  God,  put  it  into  these  gentlemen’s  hearts 
to  let  me  stay  with  mother,  for  Jesus’  sake.’ 
The  men  burst  into  tears,  and  lifted  him  and 
said  he  could  stay,  and  gave  him  money 
to  get  some  bread  and  Bovril  for  me.  They 
took  away  the  four  children.  I  was  like 
some  one  dazed  or  stunned.  They  dared  me 
to  taste  drink  until  they  returned,  when  they 
would  write  my  husband,  and  when  I  saw 
my  four  darlings  wheeled  away  the  anguish 
of  my  heart  could  not  be  described,  but  even 
then  I  did  not  blame  myself  entirely. 
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I  cannot  remember  very  much  more  until 
I  found  myself  in  the  ward  for  the  insane  in 

-  Hospital,  M.  But  David  has  told 

me  that  for  two  days  and  nights  I  walked 
the  floor,  and  on  the  third  day  I  went  out 
and,  leading  him,  walked  miles  and  miles — 
to  meet  their  father,  I  was  saying.  When 
we  came  home  a  lady  came  in  with  coffee, 
and  she  sent  for  a  doctor.  It  was  then  I  was 
taken  away,  and  David  was  taken  to  the 
Children’s  Shelter,  and  put  beside  Harry  and 
the  others.  Their  first  words  to  him  were, 
1  Where  is  mother  ?  * 
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But  he  just  thought  I  was  in  the  Infirmary. 
My  husband  came  from  H.  the  following 
Saturday,  and  took  the  children  along  with 
him  to  his  mother’s.  He  came  to  see  me, 
but  I  cannot  remember  him  coming.  On 
coming  to  myself  I  soon  understood  I  was 
among  the  insane,  and  was  indeed  very 
miserable.  How  I  wondered  what  they  were 
to  do  with  me,  and  where  my  children 
were  !  When  would  I  see  them,  if  ever  ?  I 
wrote  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  my  husband, 
asking  him  for  pity’s  sake  to  come  to  me  and 
to  the  children,  who  I  still  thought  were  in 
M.  I  waited  for  a  few  days  and  got  no 
answer.  How  can  I  describe  my  misery 
when  my  senses  returned?  I  fear  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  it  was  indeed  very  dreadful, 
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and  the  waiting  for  an  answer  to  that  letter 
was  awful.  At  last  I  felt  I  would  go  mad 
like  those  around  me  if  I  could  tell  my  grief 
to  no  one.  One  of  the  nurses,  who  was  very 
nice  to  me,  listened  to  all  my  grief  and 
worry,  and  as  no  letter  came  she  one  day 
told  me  she  would  risk  her  situation  and 
go  to  the  Shelter  and  find  out  about  the 
children  for  me.  If  the  Sister  of  the  ward 
had  known  she  did  this  it  would  have  meant 
dismissal  for  her ;  but  so  grieved  was  she 
for  me  that  she  risked  it.  I  am  going  to 
describe  the  rules  and  life  in  this  block  of 
the  Hospital  as  well  as  I  can  before  going 
farther. 

There  were  a  first-floor  ward  and  a  second- 
floor  one.  Off  the  first-floor  ward  there  was 
a  smaller  ward  for  bedridden  lunatics,  and 
bathrooms  off  this.  There  was  an  old 
patient  who  had  been  in  the  place  for  years— 
Maggie  by  name— who  had  charge  of  this 
smaller  ward.  I  mention  her,  for  later  you 
will  know  how  she  got  me  my  release.  In 
the  big  first-floor  ward  patients  were  kept 
from  their  coming  in  and  closely  watched  for 
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a  day  or  two  ;  those  who  were  outrageous 
were  confined  in  a  padded  room,  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  first-floor  ward,  before  their 
removal  to  an  asylum.  Twice  a  week  the 
mental  specialist  visited  the  wards,  and  a 
report  of  the  different  patients  was  put  before 
him  :  each  little  thing  they  said  or  did,  when 
they  laughed  or  when  they  cried,  was  all 
written  down  by  the  nurses  and  given  to  the 
doctor  by  Sister. 

In  my  distress  I  many  times  burst  out 
crying,  particularly  when  the  faces  of  my 
children  would  come  into  my  mind.  This 
nurse  whom  I  had  told  my  trouble  to  told 
me  on  no  account  to  cry.  ‘  Bury  your  grief 
in  dry  tears,’  she  said,  ‘  for  you  are  closely 
watched,  and  each  time  you  are  seen  cry¬ 
ing  it  is  reported  as  a  fit  of  hysteria,  and 
will  go  against  you  with  the  doctor.’  So  I 
could  not  find  relief  even  in  tears.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  I  was  kept  in  the  first-floor 
ward,  where  nurses  night  and  day  were  con¬ 
tinually  going  about,  and  I  did  not  feel 
so  bad. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time  Sister  came 
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and  told  me  I  had  to  go  upstairs  and 
sleep.  So  I  was  shown  my  bed,  which  was 
one  among  fifty ;  it  was  a  very  big  place, 
containing  all  those  beds.  Right  down  both 
sides  of  this  place  there  were  single  iron 
bedsteads  for  patients  to  sleep  in  who  did 
not  take  fits  ;  ‘  harmless  lunatics  ’  this  place 
was  for,  which  I  found  to  sleep  in.  Right 
down  in  three  rows  in  the  middle  were 
wooden  beds,  and  epileptic  patients  slept  in 
those.  There  was  wood  all  round  the  bed, 
just  like  a  child’s  crib,  but  all  closed  in,  so 
as  when  they  took  a  fit  they  would  not  fall 
out.  The  first  night  I  slept  there  I  was  not 
long  in  bed,  and  feeling  terribly  frightened 
among  those  people,  when  I  heard  a  scream, 
then  a  sort  of  gurgling,  and  the  bed  kicking 
and  moving.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  was 
going  to  run  and  call  a  nurse  from  the  top 
of  the  stair,  when  a  woman  asked  me  where 
I  was  going.  I  told  her,  and  she  said,  *  Silly 
girl  !  get  back  to  bed  ;  it’s  only  big  Lina  in 
a  fit.  Why,  if  they  all  took  fits  no  nurse 
would  come  here  !  you  would  get  into 
trouble  if  you  called  nurse.’  Before  I  was 
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right  in  bed  another  patient  had  a  fit,  and 
the  terror  I  was  in  was  fearful,  and  all  that 
night— yes,  and  every  night  after  it— it  was 
the  same  right  through,  never  half  an  hour 
without  some  of  these  people  being  in  fits. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  ‘  one  will  get  used 
to  anything,’  but  I  was  eleven  weeks  sleeping 
in  that  room  and  I  was  as  terrified  of  those 
poor  objects  in  their  fearful  fits  the  last  night 
I  slept  there  as  I  was  the  first  night.  I  did 
not  get  accustomed  to  that,  but  used  to  dread 
evening  coming  on  and  the  thought  of  bed. 

We  each  had  to  rise  at  a  quarter  to  six  in 
the  morning,  put  on  our  clothes  standing  at 
our  beds,  and  when  that  was  done  make  the 
beds,  each  one  making  her  own,  and  that  of 
another  who  was  not  able  to  do  so.  I  must 
state  here  that  once  every  two  hours  a  nurse 
just  walked  through  this  place  at  night,  and 
although  there  were  a  dozen  in  fits  at  the 
time,  she  just  passed  by,  saying,  ‘  Let  them 
kick  it  out.’  Those  patients  had  no  pillows 
whatever,  and  were  just  lying  flat,  and  could 
not  fall  out  of  bed,  although  many  times  I 
wondered,  with  all  the  tossing  and  kicking, 
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that  bed  and  all  did  not  fall.  I  suppose 
it  was  just  as  the  nurse  was  told  to  do, 

4  Leave  them  alone/  After  the  beds  were 
finished  we  each  had  to  go  to  different  work. 
My  first  work  was  to  clean  the  two  grates  in 
the  downstair  ward,  and  carry  coal  up  two 
stairs,  for  the  fires  burnt  in  those  grates  all 
day.  This  took  me  to  about  7.30,  when 
breakfast  was  given  out  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  flat.  This  consisted  of  a  mug  of 
tea  and  a  piece  of  bread  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  not  very  tempting  to  look  at,  but 
how  glad  was  I  to  get  it,  for  I  used  to  be 
ravenous  with  hunger,  as  was  every  other 
patient ;  and  indeed  we  used  to  feel  nearly 
as  hungry  when  we  rose  from  each  diet  as 
we  did  before  we  sat  down.  After  this, 
work  was  continued  until  twelve  o’clock, 
when  a  mug  of  soup  with  no  bread  was 
given  for  dinner.  The  next  meal  was  five 
o’clock,  when  a  mug  of  tea  and  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  as  in  the  morning  was 
given  ;  and  that  was  all  that  was  allowed  for 
patients  able  to  be  going  about.  I  should 
say  soup  was  given  each  day  of  the  week 
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except  Friday  and  Sunday.  Fish  was  given 
on  Friday  with  one  potato— it  was  terrible— 
and  Sunday  a  small  piece  of  meat  and  one 
potato.  Those  last  two  days  were  worse 
than  when  we  had  soup,  for  the  soup  satis¬ 
fied  us  more.  I  never  had  a  great  appetite, 
and  many  a  hundred  times  in  my  mother’s 
and  in  my  own  home  refused  to  take  very 
nice  food.  How  I  wished  I  had  part  of  it 
there  !  I  have  known  me  to  be  so  hungry 
that  when  I  went  down  for  the  coals  to  the 
cellar,  I  would  go  to  the  ash -bucket  which 
was  behind  the  cellar,  and  pick  any  crusts  of 
bread  I  could  get  out  of  it.  Can  any  person 
understand  my  misery?  I  don’t  think  they 
can .  I  was  torn  with  grief  in  soul  and 
body,  away  from  every  one  belonging  to 
me,  and  leading  the  sort  of  life  described  to 
you  ;  not  even  could  I  get  a  decent  bit  of 
food  to  help  me. 

Things  went  on  like  this  until  one  morn¬ 
ing,  after  coming  down  from  bed,  I  was 
watching  for  Nurse  N.,  who  had  promised 
to  go  the  day  before  that  to  see  about  my 
children.  I  saw  her  in  a  lobby  about  6.30, 
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when  she  was  coming  on  duty.  I  flew  to 
her,  and  she  told  me  my  husband  had  taken 
the  children  to  his  mother’s  after  being  in  the 
Children’s  Shelter  only  a  few  days.  I  had 
to  lean  on  her  for  a  few  moments,  only  able 
to  say,  4  Oh,  my  God  !  am  I  here  alone  ?  ’ 
I  had  thought  my  children  were  still  in 
M.,  and  lived  on  from  day  to  day  hoping 
to  hear  of  them  or,  indeed,  see  them.  While 
they  were,  as  I  thought,  in  M.  along  with 
me,  it  was  not  so  bad  ;  but  now  to  think  I 
was  left  completely  alone,  and  no  answer 
to  all  my  letters— what  did  it  mean?  Never 
can  I  forget  the  distress,  the  grief.  Oh,  the 
misery  I  was  in  that  morning  !  I  was 
prostrate  ;  but  for  Nurse’s  sake,  who  risked 
what  she  did  for  me,  I  had  to  put  on  a  sort 
of  brightness  and  attempt  to  clean  my  grate. 
I  was  busy  at  it,  I  suppose,  I  can  hardly 
remember,  for  I  was  told  that  with  brush 
in  hand  I  fainted.  After  that  the  doctors 
forbade  the  Sister  of  the  ward  to  let  me 
carry  any  coal  or  do  any  hard  work  of  any 
kind,  no  grates,  no  scrubbing.  I  just  had  to 
help  with  the  linen  and  look  after  a  little 
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girl  about  seven  years,  who  was  in  the  ward. 
I  think  they  gave  me  her  purposely,  and  I 
did  love  to  have  her.  Soon,  then,  all  the 
nurses  in  the  ward  made  a  friend  of  me  ; 
some  of  them  had  their  rooms  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  ward,  and  they  used  to  try  to 
make  me  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  be.  They  used  to  keep  part  of  their 
own  dinners  in  the  shape  of  a  little  pudding 
or  anything  nice  and  take  me  into  their 
rooms  and  give  me  it.  They  always  brought 
me  in  some  biscuits,  chocolate,  or  some  little 
thing  when  they  went  out.  As  they  got 
to  know  me  each  of  those  girls  were  indeed 
good  and  kind  to  me.  Were  it  not  for 
their  sympathy  and  kindness  I  could  never 
have  lived.  Almost  every  other  patient 
belonged  to  or  about  M.,  and  they  had  food 
sent  in  to  them  by  their  friends  which  kept 
them  living.  But  I  had  no  one.  The  weeks 
were  flying,  and  although  I  wrote  to  my 
husband  the  most  pleading  letters  any 
woman  could  write,  I  received  no  reply.1  I 

1  The  husband  says  that  he  wrote  letters  constantly 
to  his  wife,  and  received  none  of  her  letters  to  him. 
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wrote  my  mother  week  after  week,  still  no 
answer.  I  then  determined  to  write  our 
minister  in  S.  and  the  family  lawyer.  There 
was  no  letter  a  patient  could  write  or  get  but 
was  read  by  the  Sister  and  doctor  before 
going  out  or  coming  in  ;  and  the  nurses  told 
me  if  I  wrote  as  I  intended  doing  the  doctor 
would  only  think  it  was  insanity  made  me 
do  so.  The  nurses  would  have  written  them¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  my  people’s  silence  they 
did  not  know  how  my  people  would  take 
it  or  answer  it,  and  if  they  wrote  me  saying 
Nurse  So-and-so  wrote,  it  would  get  the 
nurse  into  fearful  trouble.  Those  girls  had 
all  been  three  years  in  the  hospital  under 
training  before  coming  to  the  Mental  Ward. 
Had  they  been  only  attendants,  and1  not 
depending  on  their  certificates,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  written,  but  I  begged  of 
them  not  to  do  so :  it  would  have  got  us 
all  into  trouble. 

For  twelve  weeks  things  went  on  in  this 
way.  Rising  each  morning,  I  would  say 
to  myself  :  ‘  Surely  God  will  let  me  hear 
something  of  my  bairnies  before  I  come 
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to  this  place  at  night.’  I  don’t  know  how 
I  managed  to  live  without  sleep,  for  night 
after  night  I  never  slept  an  hour.  If  I  did 
happen  to  fall  asleep  I  was  at  once  awakened 
with  some  people  in  fits.  The  nurses  knew 
how  I  dreaded  the  night,  and  used  to  let 
me  stay  up  as  long  as  ever  they  could  at 
night,  only  putting  me  away  to  bed  to  be  in 
it  before  Sister  paid  her  nightly  visit.  The 
night-nurse  used  to  allow  me  another  thing— 
that  was  to  have  a  good  cry,  and  she  never 
reported  it.  I  wrote  letter  after  letter  to 
both  my  husband  and  mother,  but  received 
no  reply ;  and  latterly  I  used  to  wish  I  was 
insane,  like  those  around  me,  and  I  would 
not  have  such  a  sore  heart,  for  I  would  not 
then  understand  things  as  I  did.  One  day 
I  went  into  the  bathroom  of  the  little  ward 
and  went  on  my  knees,  and  put  my  arm 
on  the  side  of  the  bath  and  my  head  buried 
in  my  arm,  and  tried  to  pray  so  earnestly  to 
God  to  send  me  word  of  my  children.  I  was 
praying  like  this  when  Maggie,  who  had 
charge  of  the  smaller  ward  and  bathrooms, 
came  in  and  saw  me.  I  did  not  know  she 
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came  in  and  saw  me,  I  was  pouring  my  heart 
out  in  prayer  so  earnestly ;  but  immediately 
I  got  off  my  knees  Maggie  came  and  told 
me  Sister  wanted  me.  This  was  an  unusual 
thing.  I  wondered,  had  God  answered 
my  prayer  already,  and  was  there  some 
news?  I  afterwards  came  to  know  it  was 
Maggie  who,  after  seeing  me  praying,  had 
gone  to  Sister  and  told  her  I  had  been 
praying  in  the  bathroom,  and  pleading  with 
God  to  send  me  some  word  of  my  children. 
When  I  got  to  Sister  she  asked  me  to  tell 
her  all  about  myself.  I  did  so  ;  and  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  face  she  said  it 
was  only  a  wonder  I  had  not  gone  as  those 
around  me  with  such  a  load  of  trouble  ;  but 
she  said  she  would  bring  me  before  Dr. 
R.,  the  mental  specialist,  in  the  morning. 
How  very  thankful  I  was  to  her  !  She  asked 
me  to  promise  her  that  when  I  got  home  I 
would  stop  from  drink.  But  even  then,  in 
the  depth  of  my  trouble,  I  could  not  promise, 
for  even  with  a  thought  of  freedom  came  the 
thought  of  getting  drink. 

Sister  took  me  before  Dr.  R.  the  following 
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day ;  he  patted  me  and  said  he  was  grieved 
he  did  not  know  all  my  case  before,  and 
that  he  would  get  my  husband  to  come  at 
once  for  me.  Dr.  R.  had  word  sent  at  once 
to  my  husband,  compelling  him  to  come  or 
send  for  me.  My  husband  at  once  sent  the 
notice  to  my  mother  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done,  or  where  I  was  to  go,  as  he  dared  not 
mention  my  name  to  his  mother,  where  all 
the  children  were.  Also  he  had  to  pay  so 
much  for  the  children  and  his  own  board, 
that  he  had  not  enough  money  to  get  clothes 
and  my  fare  for  me.  My  youngest  sister 
heard  of  my  being  in  this  place  in  M.  She 
was  then  a  hospital  nurse  in  H.,  and  at  once 
sent  clothes  to  me  and  money  for  my  fare, 
and  Sister  arranged  the  train  I  would  leave 
with,  and  that  one  of  the  nurses  would  come 
and  see  me  in  the  train  for  H.  How  very 
thankful  I  felt  that  last  night  I  was  sleeping 
beside  those  poor  creatures  that  I  should  be 
away  from  them,  and  still  I  pitied  them  and 
wished  I  could  do  something  for  them.  That 
last  night  the  nurses  were  all  so  nice  to  me, 
glad  tQ  see  me  going  to  my  children,  and 
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sorry  in  another  way,  they  said,  to  part  with 
me.  They  all  said  goodbye  separately,  and 
begged  of  me  never  to  taste  drink.  But  I 
could  not  promise  any  of  them  I  could  give 
it  over.  Within  myself  I  felt  the  craving,  if 
anything  stronger  than  it  ever  was.  The 
nurse  who  came  with  me  to  the  station  took 
me  into  a  restaurant  and  gave  me  some  nice 
tea— how  nice  it  was  to  get  tea  out  of  a  cup 
again  !— but  had  I  been  alone  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  been  some  whisky  out  of  a 
glass  I  would  have  had.  It  seems  so  un¬ 
grateful  to  say  that,  after  nurse’s  kindness 
in  giving  me  the  tea.  But  I  could  not  help 
myself,  and,  sitting  in  the  train,  I  kept 
planning  in  my  own  mind  how  I  could  get 
some  whisky.  I  did  not  know  how  I  was 
to  be  received  in  H.,  or  that  I  should  have 
to  go  in  lodgings,  or  my  plans  might  have 
been  easier ;  but  here  I  was  with  all  the 
old  craving  for  drink.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure 
that  more  bitter  punishment  of  body  and 
mind  than  I  endured  during  those  weeks,  or 
anything  more  severe,  would  be  impossible 
to  inflict  on  any  one.  It  convinces  me 
punishment  will  never  cure  drink. 
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On  arriving  in  H.,  I  was  met  at  the 
station  by  my  husband,  who  told  me 
I  had  to  go  to  lodgings.  I  asked  for  my 
children  and  was  told  they  were  with  my 
husband’s  mother,  where  I  must  not  appear  ; 
if  I  did  they  would  not  keep  the  children. 
Oh,  the  coldness  of  it  all  !  brought  about 
by  my  own  love  of  drink,  I  can  now  see. 
A  fortnight  passed  before  we  got  a  house  ; 
during  that  time  I  never  saw  my  children, 
except  Aleck.  My  husband  stole  him  out 
one  night  to  see  me,  and  he  was  warned  not 
to  tell  his  granny  that  he  had  seen  his 
mother.  I  had  such  feelings  of  anger  and 
grief  to  think  I  was  living  within  fifteen 
minutes’  walk  of  the  children  I  was  separated 
from  so  long,  and  not  allowed  to  see  them  ! 
I  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  but  they  were 
terrible  as  each  day  and  night  passed.  The 
craving  for  drink  grew,  if  possible,  stronger  ; 
and  I  had  some  each  day  I  was  in  that 
lodging.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  went 
for  drink  after  coming  to  H.  I  fancied  I 
could  hear  something  say  to  me,  ‘  Take  this 
drink  and  it  will  make  you  worse  than  you 
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were  in  M .  !  ’  I  knew  if  once  I  tasted  it  I 
would  never  be  able  to  stop  it,  and  that  it 
would  bring  trouble.  Still,  I  could  not  help 
myself,  I  had  no  power,  and  walked  in  and 
got  it,  knowing  I  was  going  directly  to  bring 
more  trouble  on  myself.  I  remember  saying 
to  myself,  4  The  Lord  will  help  me  not  to  take 
too  much.’  Through  all  this  I  used  in  my  own 
way  to  repeat  the  prayers  taught  me  as  a 
child  ;  and  many  times  I  would  pray,  asking 
the  Lord  to  put  it  into  a  pawnbroker’s  heart 
to  take  whatever  I  was  pawning— sometimes 
it  would  be  the  last  articles  of  clothing  on 
my  children’s  bodies.  They  might  not  be 
worth  much,  and  I  would  be  afraid  they 
would  not  take  them  in  a  pawnshop,  then  I 
would  pray.  Whether  I  got  the  money  or 
not,  God  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
business  was  done. 


CHARTER  V 


A  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

As  soon  as  I  got  into  that  lodging  I  took 
some  of  the  whisky,  and  immediately  the 
old  fear  of  my  husband  smelling  it  came 
back.  When  he  came  to  see  me  that  night 
I  started  first  thing  about  his  mother’s 
cruelty  and  deceit,  so  as  not  to  allow  him 
to  kiss  me  or  come  near  me  in  case  he  would 
smell  drink  on  me.  I  planned  all  this  in 
my  mind  after  taking  the  drink.  He  came 
to  see  me  each  night  while  I  was  in  this 
lodging,  and  any  night  I  had  not  taken  drink 
we  were  quite  agreeable  and  planned  how 
we  could  get  a  home  put  together  again. 
During  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital 
in  M.  my  mother  had  not  written  me,  and, 
like  my  husband,  would  not  answer  any  of 

my  letters.  She,  however,  at  this  time, 
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helped  me  once  again  and  sent  me  mattresses 
and  bedding,  also  a  few  chairs,  pans,  dishes, 
and  other  necessary  things  ;  Jack’s  mother 
also  gave  me  some  things.  We  had  taken 
a  house  in  18,  K.  street,  H.,  containing  one 
room  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  flat,  and 
managed  barely  to  furnish  the  kitchen,  where 
my  husband  and  I  slept,  the  children  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  empty  room  in  a  concealed  bed 
belonging  to  the  house,  not  a  bit  of  wax¬ 
cloth  on  the  floor  even.  I  got  into  this 
house  with  promises  again  made  to  my  hus¬ 
band  and  mother  I  would  stop  drinking. 
My  husband  did  not  discover  while  I  was 
in  the  lodging  that  I  had  started  to  drink 
again.  I  got  my  children  all  back  with  me 
and  I  remember  Eddie,  then  the  youngest, 
crying  and  would  not  come  to  me  ;  he  did 
not  know  me.  I  was  glad  and  thankful  to 
have  my  children  with  me  again.  Still,  even 
the  first  night  I  had  them  the  thought 
uppermost  in  my  mind  was  how  was  I  to 
get  the  money  for  the  house  from  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  could  I  manage  to  take  any  for 
a  little  whisky  ?  The  first  morning  in  our  new 
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home  I  found  my  husband  was  only  to  give 
me  money  as  he  knew  it  was  required.  He 
gave  me  a  shilling  to  get  the  dinner,  but 
he  was  not  ten  minutes  out  of  the  house 
when  I  ran  and  got  sixpence  worth  of 
whisky.  While  drinking  this  my  mind  was 
now  set  on  how  I  could  make  the  dinner 
appear  to  cost  a  shilling.  I  was  able  to  cook 
economically  and  managed  this,  having  all 
the  lies  ready  to  tell  that  the  different  articles 
cost  more  money.  After  my  husband  went 
out  from  dinner,  leaving  me  no  money,  my 
mind  was  at  once  set  on  how  I  could  get 
some. 

My  husband  told  me  before  we  entered 
this  house  that  the  first  time  he  knew  I 
pawned  anything  out  of  the  house  or  tasted 
drink  he  would  at  once  get  the  children  put 
into  a  home  and  pay  for  them  there,  and  get 
a  separation  from  me.  I  thought  over  all 
this,  also  the  misery  and  agony  I  experienced 
in  M.,  as  well  as  having  in  my  possession 
a  letter  from  my  mother,  where  she  said  I 
was  breaking  her  heart  and  bowing  her  down 
to  the  grave.  She  told  me  she  favoured  me 
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among  all  her  children  and  often  thought 
God  was  punishing  her  in  seeing  me  and 
knowing  of  me  going  as  I  was,  but  she  said 
the  next  time  she  knew  I  tasted  drink  or 
pawned  anything  she  would  not  own  me  ; 
she  would  only  think  of  me  as  a  living 
sorrow  she  could  do  nothing  for.  All  this 
I  thought  well  out  and  cried  over,  and  in 
my  weak  mind  tried  to  struggle  against  the 
voice  that  was  telling  me  to  pawn  something 
and  get  money  for  drink.  I  wanted  money 
for  nothing  else  but  drink.  There  was 
plenty  of  food  in  the  house,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  said  he  would  bring  home  something 
nice  for  tea.  Oh,  how  hard  I  did  struggle 
to  try  and  get  that  evil  thought  of  pawning 
something  out  of  my  mind,  and  the  craving 
for  drink,  which  urged  the  thought  on  to 
me.  I  tried  to  settle  my  mind  on  the  little 
home,  such  as  it  was — one  voice  within  me 
saying,  *  Go  on  ;  you  can  make  even  this 
place  look  comfortable  if  you  like.’  I  would 
look  around,  see  many  an  odd  little  thing 
in  one  of  mother’s  boxes  that  would  fill  a 
corner,  or  make  a  chair  or  spot  look  bright, 
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and  I  would  say  to  myself,  ‘  I’ll  make  this 
kitchen  so  nice  before  my  husband  comes 
home,  for  spite  even  to  his  mother  and 
sisters  ’  (all  this  time  I  had  never  seen  any 
of  them),  ‘  and  he  can  go  and  tell  them  there 
is  still  some  good  left  in  me.’  Then,  oh  ! 
that  craving  would  make  another  voice  say, 
‘  Take  a  little  whisky,  just  a  little,  before 
you  start,  and  you  will  get  on  much  better.’ 
There  I  was,  struggling  between  two  desires, 
one  trying  to  do  well,  the  other  such  evil. 
It  was  as  if  both  those  desires  were  having 
a  fight,  and  the  one  for  drink  won.  I  never 
thought  of  asking  God  to  help  me  to  keep 
from  drink  ;  it  was  to  ask  Him  to  keep  my 
husband  from  knowing  I  pawned  anything 
and  took  drink.  I  now  had  to  go  and  pawn 
something.  There  were  a  few  things  then 
to  pawn,  so  I  took  a  pair  of  sheets.  I 
remember,  as  if  it  were  to-day,  when  going 
down  that  road  it  was  as  if  I  were  fighting 
with  my  conscience.  ‘  Go  back,’  it  would 
say  ;  ‘  you  will  again  come  to  ruin  and  bring 
your  husband  and  children  to  it  and  break 
your  old  mother’s  heart.’  When  I  would 
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hesitate  for  a  moment,  the  other  voice  would 
say,  4  Only  this  once,  and  you  will  get  the 
money  some  way  to  get  them  back.’  I  went 
into  the  pawn-office  and  got  two  shillings  on 
the  sheets,  which  meant  I  got  one  shilling 
and  elevenpence,  a  halfpenny  being  kept  for 
a  ticket  and  the  same  for  a  wrapper.  I 
bought  two  gills  of  whisky  and  a  pint  bottle 
of  beer,  paying  one-and-sixpence  halfpenny 
for  the  lot ;  that  included  twopence  left  on 
bottles.  After  getting  the  drink  I  felt  I 
could  not  get  home  quick  enough  until  I 
would  get  some,  feeling  sure  it  would  drive 
away  the  feelings  of  remorse  I  had.  When 
I  got  home  I  took  a  glass  of  whisky  and  a 
bottle  of  beer,  intending  to  begin  to  dress  my 
kitchen  so  nicely  and  carry  out  all  my  good 
ideas.  But  after  taking  this  drink  I  got 
so  sleepy  I  felt  I  would  like  to  lie  down  for 
half  an  hour.  I  went  to  bed  and  was  soon 
asleep.  Wakening  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
I  felt  quite  out  of  sorts  and  the  kitchen 
required  to  be  tidied  before  my  husband 
came  home.  I  had  no  time  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea,  so  I  would  just  take  a  little  more 
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whisky,  and  so  I  went  on  until  I  had  every 
drop  of  the  drink  taken  before  my  husband 
came  home.  I  now  began  to  get  troubled 
about  the  smell  and  got  one  of  the  children, 
with  the  coppers  I  had  left,  to  run  for  a 
pennyworth  of  toothache  tincture.  This  I 
dosed  my  mouth  with  and  let  on  I  had 
toothache  when  my  husband  came  in.  He 
believed  it  and  did  not  know  (even  although 
I  drank  that  amount  of  drink  from  2  p.m 
until  8  p.m.)  that  I  had  taken  any.  I  was 
able  to  make  the  tea,  and  speak  and  keep 
an  appearance  as  if  I  were  all  right,  but  all 
the  time  in  my  own  mind  wondering  how  I 
could  get  back  those  sheets,  also  wondering 
if  my  husband  had  really  noticed  I  had  taken 
drink,  and  above  all  wondering  how  I  could 
get  a  little  whisky  for  the  morning. 

That  was  my  first  day  in  K.  Street. 
Every  day  following  for  a  long  time  was 
the  same.  I  kept  pawning  something  at 
different  times,  just  according  to  what  my 
husband  would  leave  me.  Drink  was  my 
first  thought  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
my  thought  all  day.  I  could  not  plan  to 
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do  anything  or  try  to  do  it,  but  the  thoughts 
of  drink  were  first.  I  have  started  to  wash 
in  the  morning,  determined  not  to  taste 
drink  until  the  washing  was  done,  but  I 
would  not  be  half  an  hour  washing  until 
I  would  have  to  get  drink.  If  I  had  no 
money  I  would  take  something  out  of  the 
house  and  pawn  it,  and  tell  my  husband 
I  had  it  in  the  washing.  Such  were  my 
plans,  and  when  I  would  take  the  drink 
which  I  bought  with  the  money  of  the 
article  I  pawned,  I  have  known  a  washing 
to  lie  for  many  days  without  being  finished. 
I  have  known  me  when  starting  a  washing  to 
wash  a  sheet  first  or  any  article  I  could 
pawn,  and  after  drying  them  at  the  fire,  pawn 
them  and  buy  drink  to  help  me  with  the 
remainder  of  the  washing.  Drink,  drink, 
drink,  was  never,  night  or  day,  out  of  my 
mind.  When  wakening  in  the  night-time  my 
first  thoughts  were,  ‘  Have  I  any  whisky  ?  ’ 
or,  4  Have  I  any  money,  or  anything  to  pawn 
to  get  it  ?  ’  Many  an  hour  I  have  lain 
awake  planning  how  to  get  drink  in  the 
morning,  and  making  up  lies  to  tell  my 
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husband  if  he  asked  me  for  anything  I  had 
pawned.  As  time  went  on,  my  husband 
began  to  notice  I  was  drinking.  He  spoke 
kindly  to  me  at  first  about  it,  but  I  denied 
it  out  and  out. 

The  time  now  came  when  I  had  to  pawn 
the  children’s  clothes,  and  keep  them  from 
school,  and  make  up  lies  about  that.  My 
husband  was  now  convinced  I  was  drinking, 
also  that  I  was  pawning  things.  He  was 
very  vexed  and  angry,  as  it  had  been  much 
against  his  people’s  wish  he  ever  started  a 
home  with  me  again.  I  had  a  fearful 
temper  when  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  cared  neither  what  I  said  nor  did, 
but  my  husband  was  dealing  as  kindly  as 
any  human  creature  could  deal  with  me. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  MOTHER  S  HEART,  AND  THE  DEMON’S 

When  we  had  been  about  ten  months  in 
that  house  a  little  girl  was  born  to  us. 
Mr.  L.,  I  have  never  spoken  of  this  for 
years  ;  it  is  one  part  of  my  life  I  have 
not  told  Miss  A.  of.  It  is  a  thing  I  am  going 
to  try  and  write  to  you,  knowing  you  as  I 
do,  and  your  kindly  interest  in  me,  but  I 
don’t  think  I  could  speak  of  it.  I  often 
feel  when  Miss  A.  knows  of  it  it  will  be 
in  writing.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  it,  and 
if  I  manage  to  write  it  I  only  hope  it  will 
do  good  to  others.  It  will  let  you  know  how 
I  have  appreciated  your  goodness  to  me, 
that  I  can  reveal  this  to  you.  Right  on  all 
the  time  in  that  house  I  kept  on  drinking. 
I  coaid  not  stop  it.  My  husband  put  off 
giving  me  clothes  for  myself  or  my  expected 
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child  until  a  week  of  her  birth.  He  feared 
my  pawning  them.  About  that  time  I  was 
for  a  few  days  fairly  right,  and  he  tried  to 
do  all  he  could  for  me  ;  but  when  sitting  at 
a  meal,  listening,  as  he  thought,  to  him 
talking  of  his  business  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  many  a  time  I  was  planning  out  as  hard 
as  I  could  ways  and  means  of  getting  drink, 
not  hearing  a  word  he  was  saying,  but 
answering,  ‘  Oh,  fancy  !  ’  or  some  odd 
words.  I  have  known  me  on  many,  many 
occasions  doing  that  with  friends  even  ;  and 
when  my  husband  would  ask  me  when  he 
came  home  what  they  had  been  saying,  1 
could  not  tell  him  half  a  dozen  words.  My 
mind  was  all  of  drink  all  the  time  the  people 
were  speaking  to  me.  This  time  in  par¬ 
ticular  my  mind  was  centred  on  how  I  was 
going  to  get  drink  when  lying  in  bed,  as  I 
understood  the  nurse  who  was  to  attend  me 
did  not  give  any  drink.  I  was  to  have  no 
doctor,  only  this  nurse  ;  and  after  the  child’s 
birth  she  was  only  going  to  come  night  and 
morning— a  neighbour  was  to  look  in  during 
the  day.  I  am  describing  this  to  you  to 
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let  you  know  what  I  would  risk  and  do 
for  drink.  After  getting  the  child’s  clothes 
from  my  husband,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  pawning  them,  and  one  after 
another  they  went  until  I  had  only  one 
gownie  left.  The  day  before  the  child  was 
born  I  pawned  that ,  and  got  ill  the  same 
night.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  my  husband,  or 
let  him  go  for  the  nurse,  for  I  had  no 
clothes  in  the  house.  Oh,  what  a  night  of 
anguish  I  spent  !  Within  my  heart  I  felt 
I  was  cursing  drink.  I  struggled  on  all 
through  the  night,  but  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  my  husband  knew  for  himself  I  was  ill. 
I  tried  to  convince  him  I  was  not,  as  he 
asked  me  to  get  the  things  ready.  I  put  him 
off  and  off  until  half -past  seven,  when  he 
went  for  the  nurse.  It  was  nearly  an  hour’s 
journey  to  get  to  her  house.  When  it 
was  eight  o’clock  I  sent  David  with  a  pair 
of  my  husband’s  trousers  to  pawn,  and  gave 
him  the  tickets  of  some  of  the  child’s  things 
to  get  out.  He  was  just  home  with  them 
and  I  got  them  on  to  a  chair,  and  told  him 
to  run  for  this  neighbour.  But  the  child 
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was  born,  and  she  and  I  were  on  the  floor 
when  the  woman  came  in.  She  asked  why 
I  did  not  send  sooner  for  the  nurse,  and 
ran  and  got  another  woman.  Between  them 
I  was  lifted  into  bed,  but  when  the  nurse 
came  she  did  not  think  my  life  or  the 
child’s  would  be  spared. 

That  night  of  agony  I  will  never  forget ; 
if  I  lost  my  own  life  and  the  child’s,  it  was 
all  for  drink  and  drink  alone.  We  were  both 
spared,  but  I  constantly  tremble  when  I 
think  of  that  time,  and  also  think  no  one 
ever  wished  more  for  drink  than  I  did.  I 
tell  you  all  this,  Mr.  L.,  to  let  you  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  craving  for  drink  carried 
me.  I  robbed  my  child  before  she  was 
born  for  drink,  and  many  a  day  afterwards. 
I  really  thought  myself  if  God  spared  me 
that  time  I  would  give  drink  over,  but 
instead  of  that,  even  after  that  terrible 
night’s  suffering,  whenever  I  was  well 
enough  my  first  thoughts  were  how  could 
I  get  drink.  When  I  was  left  alone  and 
able  to  hold  a  pencil,  I  got  David  to  go 
with  a  letter  to  a  shop  I  used  to  get  drink 
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out  of,  and  asked  them  to  send  half 
a  bottle  to  me  (by  this  time  the  Children’s 
Act  was  passed  and  David  would  not  get 
it  over  the  counter).  I  enclosed  the  money, 
as  I  got  a  few  shillings  from  my  husband 
for  any  little  thing  necessary.  David  had 
to  stand  at  the  door  and  take  the  whisky 
from  the  man  when  he  came  out.  I  got 
him  to  give  me  some  ;  and  this  I  did  every 
day  until  I  was  able  to  go  for .  it  myself. 
My  first  outing  was  for  drink.  My  baby  was 
the  sweetest  child  I  ever  saw,  apart  from 
a  mother’s  pride.  The  nurse  and  every  one 
who  saw  her  said  she  was  not  like  an  earthly 
child.  Her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  skin 
like  wax,  with  a  sort  of  solemn  look  in 
her  little  face,  would  surely  have  appealed 
to  any  mother’s  heart  whose  life  and  soul 
were  not  steeped  in  drink  and  the  craving 
for  it.  But  such  my  life  and  soul  were,  or 
that  angel -like  child  would  have  stopped  it. 
When  I  took  her  to  the  door  people  flocked 
to  see  her,  all  saying,  ‘  What  a  lovely  child  ! 
The  first  time  Mrs.  D.  saw  her,  her  words 
to  me  were,  ‘  Oh,  Lucy,  is  that  child  living 
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and  yours  ?  I  never;  saw  such  a  lovely 
child.  Don’t  set  your  heart  on  her,  for  she 
is  like  an  angel  and  will  never  be  left  with 
you.’  She  would  repeat  those  words  ;  and 
when  at  home  we  spoke  of  my  darling  she 
said  many  a  time  that  child’s  face  made  her 
think  of  heaven.  Times  without  number 
when  that  child  was  on  my  knee  I  would 
vow  and  declare  drink  would  pass  out  of 
my  life  and  I  would  never  taste  it.  My 
baby  was  as  good  as  she  was  bonny. 

While  writing  this,  Mr.  L.,  I  feel  it  was 
not  a  mother’s  breath  drawing  in  me,  or  I 
could  never  have  treated  and  neglected  that 
child  as  I  did.  I  feel  to-day  more  like  a 
murderess  ;  for  the  brutes  in  the  field  would 
not  rob  their  young  as  I  did  my  child— and 
me  thinking  I  loved  her  !  When  I  would 
look  at  her  wrapped  in  a  few  old  rags  which 
could  not  hide  her  beauty  or  sweetness, 
sometimes  I  would  think  a  gill  of  whisky — 
sevenpence— would  get  her  a  ‘  pinnie,’  but 
I  could  not  spare  a  penny  even  for  her  or  put 
it  past  getting  drink.  She  was  about  four 
months  old  when  I  took  a  fearful  time  of 
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drinking.  She  was  not  washed  or  changed 
but  when  her  father  did  it,  and  in  the  muddle 
of  all  this,  me  trembling  and  shaking  with 
drink,  not  able  to  lift  my  head  sometimes 
or  move  her,  she  would  smile  in  my  face. 
I  can  at  this  moment  picture  her  wee  face 
and  myself  lying  among  rags  in  that  state 
as  clearly  as  if  it  were  the  day  it  happened. 
At  this  time  I  cleared  the  house  of  every 
article  there  was  in  it  to  sell  or  pawn — 
window  curtains,  mat  from  the  fireside,  any¬ 
thing  I  could  lay  hands  on.  Of  course  by 
this  time  I  had  not  a  thing  on  the  beds  I 
could  get  a  sixpence  for.  One  day  my  hus¬ 
band  came  home  ill  from  his  business  about 
3  p.m.— came  in  to  find  me  lying  very  drunk 
on  the  bed,  the  infant  lying  beside  me,  never 
touched  since  he  left  her  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  two  children  who  were  not  at 
school,  Eddie  and  Jeanie,  lying  asleep  on 
the  floor.  The  kitchen  was  partly  dark,  for 
I  could  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  would 
put  any  old  cloth  or  paper  on  the  window 
to  keep  out  the  light.  The  breakfast  dishes 
were  on  the  table,  the  fire  blank  out,  and  two 
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bottles  beside  me,  one  with  beer,  the  other 
with  whisky.  I  did  not  expect  my  husband 
before  8  p.m.,  so  left  the  drink  beside  me 
that  I  might  get  it  when  wakening ;  for 
sometimes  I  could  not  get  out  of  bed,  and 
the  other  children  were  at  school,  not  in  to 
hand  me  it.  When  my  husband  saw  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  he  vowed  he  would 
take  the  baby — Mary  was  her  name — over 
to  his  mother’s.  I  wakened  as  he  was  lifting 
the  child,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  jumped  out 
of  bed.  He  told  me  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  and  I  swore  and  raged  and  said  I  would 
kill  him  and  the  child  before  his  mother  got 
her.  I  was  in  such  a  frenzy  of  drink  he 
did  not  know  what  I  might  do,  and  when  I 
went  out  into  the  close,  roaring  and  shout¬ 
ing,  he  shut  the  door,  and  for  fear  of  the 
child  thought  he  would  keep  me  out  until 
I  settled  a  little.  However,  when  I  came 
to  the  door  and  found  that  I  could  not  get 
in,  I  immediately  went  round  to  the  kitchen 
window  and  put  my  hand  right  through  it 
to  try  and  get  the  snib  off,  and  the  window 
opened.  My  husband,  getting  terrified,  how- 
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ever,  shut  the  shutters.  I  then  ran  round 
to  the  room  window,  my  hands  streaming 
with  blood,  and  put  them  right  through  the 
room  window.  By  this  time  David  and 
Harry  came  in,  and  their  father  sent  them 
for  a  policeman  to  frighten  me.  The  man 
spoke  and  reasoned  with  me,  and  I  was 
got  away  to  bed,  and  remembered  nothing 
until  next  morning,  when  I  awoke.  I 
thought  it  was  a  dream,  but  when  I  realized 
it  all,  the  shame  of  the  neighbours  knowing 
a  policeman  had  been  at  me  made  me  keep 
from  going  for  drink  through  the  day,  only 
slipping  out  at  night. 

For  a  while  I  was  not  quite  so  bad.  Of 
course  I  always  had  some  drink,  and  it  was 
only  the  want  of  money  or  anything  to  pawn 
that  kept  me  from  buying  larger  supplies  at 
night.  I  often  wonder,  with  the  house  bare 
and  my  husband  giving  me  no  money,  how 
I  managed  to  get  so  much  drink ;  but  to 
get  it  I  would  sell  the  food,  fire,  clothes, 
and  dishes  they  would  not  take  in  pawn  ; 
and  I  was  in  a  locality  where  some  of  the 
people  were  glad  to  have  a  drunken  person 
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to  take  advantage  of  and  get  anything  from 
for  a  few  coppers.  Other  people  were  sorry 
for  me,  and  were  most  respectable,  as  you 
will  hear  when  my  story  goes  on.  I  often 
heard  a  proverb  in  my  childhood  that  *  A 
drunkard’s  penny  is  always  found  ’ ;  so 
it  was  in  my  case.  As  time  went  on  I  began 
to  lose  the  shame,  and  go  out  any  time 
during  the  day  for  drink,  and  was  now  many 
a  time  in  a  helpless  state.  At  the  time  of 
my  breaking  the  windows  my  husband  went 
one  night  broken-hearted  to  his  parents’ 
house.  Their  family  doctor — Doctor  C.— was 
in,  and  my  husband  told  him  all  about  me. 
He  said  I  was  not  safe  among  the  children 
in  those  violent  outbursts,  and  advised  my 
husband  to  have  me  confined  for  a  year  or 
two,  as  I  must  be  quite  insane  when  in  those 
turns  ;  and  he  said  if  my  husband  sent  for 
him  when  I  took  one  of  those  turns  he  would 
come  and  see  me,  and  if  possible  certify  me 
insane,  and  get  me  into  the  Mental  Ward  in 
the  hospital.  Doctor  C.  was  parish  doctor 
for  the  district,  and  able  to  do  things  of  that 
sort.  My  husband  told  him  all  about  me 
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in  M.  Never  a  word  was  mooted  to  me,  but 
when  my  baby  was  about  seven  months  old  I 
took  another  fearful  turn  of  drinking,  and 
was  most  violent  on  Saturday  night.  My 
husband  sent  privately  for  Doctor  C.,  but 
fortunately  for  me,  he  was  not  in  at  that  time. 
When  he  came  later,  I  was  in  bed  sleeping 
heavily,  and  no  one  could  waken  me.  The 
doctor  could  do  nothing  while  I  was  quiet, 
and  said  he  would  come  round  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  was  sure  to  be 
mixed  up.  My  husband  was  up  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  had  all  the 
children  tidy ;  two  of  them  were  in  bed,  as 
there  was  not  a  stitch  of  clothes  in  the  house 
to  put  on  them.  I  wondered  what  it  was  all 
for,  and  once  or  twice  I  noticed  David  and 
Harry  trying  to  draw  my  attention  and  get 
me  to  follow  them  to  the  room.  I  did  this, 
and  David  told  me  their  father  had  a  tall, 
grey-headed  gentleman  in  looking  at  me 
when  I  was  asleep  last  night,  and  said  :  *  He 
is  coming  back  this  morning.  Do,  mother, 
wash  your  face  and  tidy  your  hair  and  speak 
nice  to  him,  and  don’t  tell  father  we  told 
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you.’  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  did  as 
my  boys  asked  me  to,  knd  sat  trembling 
between  drink  and  fright,  not  knowing  who 
he  was  that  was  coming.  I  had  some 
whisky  hid  in  a  corner,  but  was  afraid  to 
take  it.  At  last  he  arrived ;  my  husband 
took  him  in  before  me— a  great,  big,  fine- 
looking  gentleman.  My  husband  said  I  was 
his  wife,  and  he  laughed  and  said,  4  This  is 
only  a  lassie  !  ’  taking  me  by  the  arm. 
Turning  round,  he  said  to  my  husband,  ‘  This 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  expected  to  see.’ 
He  took  me  kindly  by  the  arm  and  sat  down 
beside  me,  then  made  me  tell  him  my  whole 
story  of  drink,  which  I  did.  He  wrote  out 
a  prescription  for  me,  and  asked  me  to  take 
it,  and  told  me  to  ask  God  to  help  me,  for  he 
was  heartsore  to  see  such  a  nice  young 
woman  a  slave  to  such  a  curse.  He  told  me 
he  would  come  back  to  see  me  and  help 
me  and  encourage  me,  if  only  I  would  not 
taste  drink.  He  took  my  husband  to  the 
door  and  told  him  to  treat  me  kindly  ;  he 
could  not  sign  me  as  insane,  and  he  took 
David  along  with  him  to  his  own  dispensary 
and  made  up  the  bottle. 
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-When  my  husband  came  in  I  said  very 
little,  but  my  mind  was  now  set  to  work  : 
How  could  Doctor  C.  know  I  was  in  a 
Mental  Ward  in  M  ?  My  husband  must  have 
told  him.  After  a  while  David  told  me 
Doctor  C.  was  his  granny’s  doctor;  he  also 
told  me  his  father  sent  him  with  a  line  to 
his  granny  after  he  came  with  the  bottle,  and 
when  his  three  aunts  saw  him  they  rushed 
to  the  door,  asking  whether  his  mother  was 
taken  away.  One  and  one  I  put  together, 
and,  in  spite  of  Dr.  C.’s  kindness,  I  went 
and  took  the  whisky  I  had  hidden.  Then 
the  evil  mind  and  tongue  were  loose,  ready 
to  start  again,  for  I  was  convinced  my  hus¬ 
band  had  a  plot  arranged. 

However,  my  husband  helped  me  to  get 
dinner  ready,  and  was  speaking  very  civilly 
to  me.  We  did  not  discuss  Dr.  C.’s  visit  at 
all,  neither  did  I  mention  anything  of  what 
was  in  my  mind.  After  dinner  my  husband 
went  to  bed,  and  as  soon  as  I  knew  he  was 
sleeping  I  went  to  his  pockets  to  try  and 
find  a  few  pence  for  a  little  whisky  in  the 
morning.  The  craving  was  there  as  bad 
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as  ever,  and  I  was  always  planning  and 
wondering  how  I  could  get  money  for  drink. 
On  going  into  my  husband’s  pockets  I  felt 
some  papers,  and  here  were  all  the  forms 
ready  to  be  signed  to  get  me  into  the  Mental 
Ward  of  the  hospital.  When  I  read  ‘  I 
hereby  certify  that  Lucy  M.  S.  MacKay  or 
Gordon,  wife  of  and  residing  with  John  S. 
Gordon  at  18,  K.  St.,’  and  so  on,  I  gasped. 
There  was  my  full  name.  Who  could  give 
it  but  my  husband?  Trying  again  to  get 
me  into  an  asylum  !  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Was  that  man  going  to  put  me  there?  Was 
his  kindness  only  a  sham  or  what  ?  I  had 
not  sufficient  drink  to  thrash  it  out  in  vio¬ 
lence  with  my  husband,  and  spent  a  most 
fearful  night,  for  I  said  nothing  while  I 
was  cool  and  calm.  I  was  sitting  at  the  fire 
with  my  Mary  on  my  knee.  I  had  had  only 
about  two  glasses  of  whisky  hidden,  and  it 
was  gone  long  before  this  time.  Being 
Sunday,  I  could  get  no  more,  and  I  was 
fairly  right.  I  looked  at  my  baby’s  inno¬ 
cent,  beautiful  little  face  laughing  up  at  me, 
and  I  can  remember  as  now  groaning  out. 
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‘  Oh,  my  God  !  why  did  you  not  take  me 
when  I  was  a  child  like  this,  and  save  me 
from  this  life  of  sin  and  misery  ?  ’  I  felt 
I  was  not  fit  to  put  my  hands  near  that  child  ; 
I  felt  I  soiled  her  each  time  I  took  her. 
Then  I  would  think,  4  She  is  still  mine.* 


Out  of  the  Abyss 


6 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 

Once  I  remember  about  that  time  after 
getting  such  a  fright  I  kept  better  for  a  few 
days,  and  made  a  pale  blue  dress  out  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  my  husband  brought  home  for 
Mary.  I  made  it  very  neatly,  and  a  wee 
hat ;  she  looked  so  sweet  in  it,  and  I  took 
her  to  meet  her  father  one  night.  I  had  got 
a  dress  myself,  a  present,  and  I  had  a  hat, 
which  they  would  not  take  in  pawn.  How 
proud  my  husband  was  !  He  told  me  he 
never  thought  I  could  look  so  nice  again. 
How  nice  his  little  girl  was  !  Oh,  if  only  I 
could  be  always  like  that  and  keep  his  child 
that  way  he  would  do  anything  for  me  ! 
In  my  own  mind  I  felt  and  wished  so  much 
I  would  be  able  to.  I  could  see  how  a  day 
pr  two  from  drink  would  make  a  wonderful 
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difference  even  in  that  hovel,  and  my  child 
would  get  a  little  fresh  air.  But  that  did 
not  last  long.  One  day  Dr.  C.  called,  and 
told  me  I  had  many  enemies,  who  would 
like  to  see  me  separated  from  my  husband 
and  children,  and  if  ever  I  gave  way  to  drink 
again  I  would  be  confined  in  some  place. 
I  remember  feeling  that  day  I  could  live 
without  drink  quite  well.  I  need  not  fear 
just  the  little  I  had  been  taking  for  the  past 
few  days  ;  I  would  get  on  all  right.  But 
in  a  day  or  two  I  felt  the  little  I  was  taking 
did  not  satisfy  me,  so  I  began  taking  my 
usual  quantity.  One  day  the  craving  for 
drink  was  so  bad  that  even  although  my 
child’s  sweet  face  seemed  staring  at  me,  and 
I  knew  that  if  I  did  what  I  intended  doing 
to  satisfy  that  craving,  she  could  not  get 
out  for  her  little  walks,  yet  I  could  not  help 
myself.  The  craving  for  drink  got  above 
my  conscience,  and  I  took  her  little  blue 
frock  and  pawned  it,  and  that  night  I  was 
quite  drunk  when  my  husband  came  home. 
Then  a  terrible  time  followed.  My  child  was 
sadly  neglected  ;  she  was  brought  up  on  a 
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feeding-bottle,  which  was  many  a  time  in 
a  filthy  state ;  she  was  now  about  nine 
months  old.  One  Sunday  I  sobered  after 
this  while  of  drinking,  and  I  put  a  cape 
of  Jeanie’s  on  my  baby  and  sent  David  with 
her  to  the  dairy  for  milk.  Her  father  was 
lying  in  bed— there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  church  thought  of  in  those  days.  When 
David  returned  with  the  baby  from  the  dairy 
he  brought  her  round  by  the  kitchen  window, 
and  she  was  looking  in  and  laughing  to 
her  father.  She  seemed  quite  well.  I 
looked  at  her,  and  for  a  few  moments  seemed 
to  think  the  child  was  condemning  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  4 1  tried  to  save  you,  mother, 
but  I  won’t  bother  you  long  now.’  I  burst 
out  crying,  the  child  still  laughing  at  the 
window.  My  husband  asked  me  what  I  was 
crying  for.  I  said  I  did  not  know,  not 
caring  to  tell  him  my  thoughts,  or  what  a 
wicked,  wicked  woman  I  felt  myself.  I  went 
to  the  tap  and  cleaned  my  child’s  bottle 
thoroughly,  and  made  her  a  nice  fresh  drink. 
Did  something  tell  me  it  was  too  late,  or  did 
I  feel  it?  certainly  one  or  other,  for  I  had 
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strange  feelings.  I  took  her  in,  and  on  my 
knee  gave  her  the  drink.  But  just  as  she 
finished  she  put  it  all  out  with  such 
force.  Her  father  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  took  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  seemed  to 
swoon.  It  all  happened  in  a  few  moments. 
She  then  began  to  give  a  wee  moan,  and 
kept  on  like  that,  the  one  same  moan,  all 
night.  >We  sent  for  the  doctor  when  she 
got  ill,  but  he  did  not  come  until  next  day, 
when  he  told  me  my  child  was  dying.  He 
gave  me  powders  and  stuff  for  her,  and  all 
that  day  I  was  left  alone  with  my  dying 
infant,  and  her  just  giving  the  same  wee 
moan,  and  her  wee  facie  with  the  usual 
pleasant  smile.  Her  father  nursed  her  all 
night,  and  on  the  Tuesday  I  was  again  with 
her  alone  all  day.  Many  a  time  I  now  think 
God  gave  me  those  two  days  alone  with 
that  dying  infant  to  see  if  that  would  change 
my  mind.  I  had  many  thoughts  those  two 
days,  and,  oh  !  the  remorse  of  my  mind  and 
my  drinking  was  terrible.  I  did  not  taste 
drink  either  of  those  days,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  spare  me  my  child  and  I  would  never 
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taste  drink  again.  I  felt  I  could  have  killed 
myself  for  having  such  a  love  for  drink, 
for  well  I  knew  drink  caused  me  to  neglect 

my  child  and  helped  to  kill  her.  On  the 

Tuesday  night  after  my  husband  came  home 
our  child  died  in  his  arms.  Even  to  you, 

Mr.  L'.,  I  cannot  describe  my  grief  or 

feelings  :  God  alone  knew  them.  My  husband 
went  for  his  mother.  That  was  the  first 
time  she  ever  saw  the  child.  When  she  came 
in  she  set  me  to  wash  and  clean  the  house. 
My  tears  and  grief  were  as  mockery  to  her. 
I  realized  that  no  one  would  believe  I  cared 
for  my  child  ;  but  my  husband  did,  and  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  comforted  me  in 
my  grief.  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  telling  my  story  to  a  woman  given  to 
drink,  tell  her  it  is  hard  enough  to  part 
with  a  child  who  was  always  carefully  cared 
for,  but  to  part  with  one  as  I  did,  knowing 
that  my  love  of  drink  caused  her  to  be 
neglected,  causes  pain  and  grief  which  I 
would  not  like  to  see  any  person  suffer,  and 
leaves  a  lifelong  regret.  I  said  to  my 
husband,  after  his  mother  had  gone,  that 
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drink  had  robbed  me  of  my  child,  but  it 
would  be  the  means  of  my  never  tasting  it 
again ;  and  both  our  hearts  went  out  to 
each  other  in  grief  that  night. 

My  sister-in-law,  Mary,  three  years  before 
this  time  had  died  very  suddenly  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year :  our  child  was  called 
Mary  from  her.  I  did  respect  and  like  that 
girl,  and  was  glad  my  husband’s  people  let 
me  give  my  child  her  name.  Up  to  my 
child’s  death  I  ever  felt  a  bitter  hatred  for 
my  mother-in-law,  but  then  my  husband  told 
me  my  child  would  have  had  to  be  buried 
in  public  ground  but  for  his  mother,  who 
said  she  wanted  the  child  to  be  buried  with 
her  Aunt  Mary  ;  she  wanted  the  two  Maries 
in  one  grave.  I  was  glad  to  know  she  had 
this  feeling  in  her  heart  for  me,  and  it  made 
me  think  more  kindly  of  her.  The  next  day 
my  husband  sent  word  to  Mrs.  D.,  who 
came  out  to  see  me.  She  had  seen  my  baby 
once  only  in  life,  but  declared  the  child  was 
not  earthly,  she  was  so  fair  and  lovely. 
When  she  saw  my  child  lying  dead,  she  was 
indeed  sorry ;  but  her  sorrow  turned  to 
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drink,  and  all  my  heartsore  vows  were 
again  broken,  and  that  before  my  child’s 
body  had  left  the  house.  I  did  not  taste 
drink  from  the  Saturday  until  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  Mrs .  D .  came  out,  and  then 
I  kept  on  taking  it  during  the  two  days  my 
child’s  body  was  in  the  house.  I  was  not 
drunk,  but  kept  on  drinking,  although  I 
perfectly  understood  it  was  drink  that  had 
helped  to  take  my  baby  from  me.  Still, 
once  I  had  tasted  it  that  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  I  could  not  stop  it.  I  would  kiss  my 
dead  child  and  scream,  4  Mother  will  soon 
be  with  you  !  *  A  voice  would  say,  ‘  Never 
while  you’re  drinking  !  ’  Yet  I  could  not 
help  myself  and  stop  taking  it.  The  day 
my  child  was  buried  a  nice  young  minister 
conducted  the  service,  the  assistant  in  the 
church  my  mother-in-law  attended,  for  we 
never  went  to  any  church .  When  I  heard  him 
read  the  Bible  and  offer  a  prayer,  it  flowed 
on  me  as  the  sweetest  music  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  seemed  dazed.  I  could  not  under* 
stand  hearing  the  Word  of  God  spoken 
again.  I  was,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  being 
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carried  into  another  world.  I  had  not  much 
drink  that  day.  Still,  at  the  hour  of  my 
child  being  taken  for  ever  from  my  sight, 
and  my  soul  gasping  to  hear  a  prayer,  the 
fear  of  my  husband  smelling  drink  on  me 
was  as  much  in  my  mind  as  anything.  My 
husband’s  mother  was  at  the  service,  and 
waited  after  they  took  my  child  away  in  her 
little  white  coffin,  which  was  laden  with 
flowers  sent  from  those  who  used  to  come 
round  me  to  see  her  when  I  brought  her 
out.  I  could  not  speak.  I  tried  to  think  it 
all  out,  but  could  not.  I  tried  to  think  what 
the  minister  said,  but  could  not.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  heard  some  lovely  music  and 
then  tried  to  play  it  myself,  but  could  not. 
That  hour  of  my  life  is  only  known  to  God, 
I  can  never  describe  it. 

Before  my  husband  returned  Mrs.  D. 
came,  and  then  my  husband’s  mother  went 
away.  Mrs.  D.  ran  out  to  a  shop  first  thing 
for  drink,  before  my  husband  would  return. 
While  she  was  out  I  walked  the  floor, 
wondering  would  I  take  it  when  she  came 
in,  and  start  the  old  life,  or  would  I  refuse 
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it  and  say,  ‘No,  I’m  going  to  stop  drink¬ 
ing  and  live  a  life  that  will  take,  me  to  my 
child,’  for  the  words  that  often  were  in  my 
mind,  and  even  in  it  then,  were,  ‘  I  can  go 
to  her,  but  she  cannot  return  to  me.’  When 
Mrs.  D.  came  in  I  did  ask  her  not  to  give 
me  it.  She  told  me  not  to  be  a  fool;  to 
stop  taking  drink  would  not  bring  back  my 
child.  Once  again  drink  won,  and  I  was 
sitting  drinking  when  my  husband  returned  ■ 
from  my  child’s  funeral.  There  was  a  hurry 
to  put  drink  and  glasses  away,  and  I  hid 
them  in  the  coal -bunker  in  a  corner.  My 
third  boy,  Aleck,  had  broken  down  fear¬ 
fully  at  his  sister’s  burial,  and  was  taken 
home  very  ill.  I  attended  to  him,  got  him 
nice  and  comfortable  ;  for  during  those  days 
my  poor  old  mother’s  heart  opened  out  to 
me  once  again.  She  sent  me  mourning  for 
myself,  underwear,  shoes,  hat,  clothes  for 
the  children,  bedding,  and  many  useful 
things,  saying  her  heart  was  breaking  with 
sorrow  for  me.  Mrs.  D.  also  gave  me  things 
to  make  the  place  comfortable,  and  that 
night  we  were  not  so  bad,  and  I  had  a 
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comfortable  bed  to  put  Aleck  into.  After 
Mrs.  D.  went  away  my  husband  was  very 
kind  to  me.  She  had  told  him  I  was  faint¬ 
ing  when  she  came  in,  and  she  had  given 
me  a  little  brandy.  He  was  not  angry,  and 
this  gave  me  an  excuse  for  taking  more 
drink,  thinking  my  husband  would  suppose 
the  smell  was  of  the  brandy.  And  each 
chance  I  got  I  went  to  that  bunker  and 
took  some  whisky,  until  I  finished  the  bottle. 
My  husband  did  not  know ;  he  put  all  my 
strange  appearances  down  to  grief.  That 
was  how  I  spent  the  night  one  of  the  dearest 
children  ever  God  gave  to  a  mother  was 
taken  from  me.  That  was  on  the  5th  of 
October  ;  my  child  had  died  on  the  night 
of  October  2,  1906. 

I  am  glad  I  have  been  able  to  write  and 
tell  you  all  this  about  my  child,  for  since 
my  new  life  her  name  has  scarcely  ever  been 
mentioned  between  my  husband  and  myself. 
I  think  he  knows  the  remorse  of  conscience 
I  cannot  but  feel  whenever  I  think  of  my 
child,  and  would  like  it  to  drop  entirely 
from  my  memory.  I  have  many  times 
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wished  I  could  tell  Miss  A.  about  it 
all,  and  many  times  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  so,  but  then  when  she  came  to  me 
I  could  not  start  to  tell  it— I  had  such  a 
peculiar  feeling  in  even  mentioning  my 
child’s  name.  Her  birthday  was  on  the 
19th  of  January,  my  husband’s  is  on  the 
17th,  and  I  knew  quite  well  he  thought  of 
his  little  girl’s  birthday,  but  if  I  did  not 
mention  it  neither  did  he.  I  have  poured 
all  this  out  to  you,  Mr.  L.,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  help  others.  I  know  the  telling  of 
it  has  done  good  to  me  already,  for  since 
writing  first  to  you  of  my  child  I  have  been 
able  to  have  many  a  talk  with  my  husband 
about  her,  which  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  us  both.  How  surprised  my  husband 
was  when  I  first  spoke  of  Mary  !  I  said  to 
him  that  I  had  told  you  all  about  her  in 
writing  my  story,  and  he  said  he  was  very 
glad,  for  he  said  I  might  think  she  was 
forgotten  by  him  when  he  never  spoke  of 
her,  but  many,  many  a  time  he  thought 
of  her  and  would  like  to  speak  about  her 
to  me.  I  also  told  my  husband  how  you 
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had  let  Miss  A.  know,  and  that  I  could 
speak  about  it  to  her  now.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  us  both,  for  many  a  day  I  felt 
more  than  grieved  I  could  not  speak  of 
my  child.  On  the  19th  of  January  last 
Miss  A.  sent  me  a  card,  saying  she  remem¬ 
bered  what  day  it  was  ;  that  was  the  first 
memory  ever  paid  to  our  child,  and  it  made 
her  father  and  me  very  happy  in  feeling 
God  had  again  used  you  and  Miss  A.  to  lift 
that  cloud  out  of  our  lives,  and  I  know  I 
could  never  tell  the  story.  I  thank  you 
gratefully  for  this  opportunity  I  have  had 
of  writing  it  to  you. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

October  5,  1906,  was  the  last  day  and 
night  I  wrote  of.  The  day  following  my 
husband  returned  to  his  business,  my 
children  went  to  school,  all  but  Edward, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  him.  The  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  house  made  me  miserable,  my 
heart  was  so  strange  and  sore,  and  above 
all  conscience  kept  on  saying,  ‘  It  is  through 
your  own  drinking  habits  the  house  is  so 
lonely.’  I  was  ashamed  to  let  the  neigh¬ 
bours  see  me  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
run  out  for  drink,  and  still  with  all  the 
promises  I  made  myself  about  living  a  life 
that  would  take  me  to  my  darling  and  give 
over  drinking,  I  found  it  was  more  than 
I  could  do,  and  drink  I  would  need  to 

have.  I  then  thought  of  a  plan,  which  was 
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to  dress  myself  well,  in  my  black  clothes 
and  veil  (I  usually  ran  out  in  any  state), 
and  with  an  envelope  or  two  in  my  hand 
pass  out  as  if  I  were  going  on  business.  I 
had  a  few  shillings  given  to  me  by  Jack, 
who  thought  the  grief  I  was  bearing  had 
banished  drink  from  my  mind,  and  in  this 
way  I  came  home  with  half  a  bottle 
of  whisky  (seven  and  a  half  full  glasses), 
with  beer  also  and  stout,  one  bottle  of  each, 
tied  very  neatly  in  a  parcel.  Whenever  I 
got  in  I  took  some  whisky  and  beer,  and 
thinking  in  my  own  mind  I  would  not  take 
any  more  for  a  long  while— just  a  little  at 
times  as  my  mother  used  to  do.  But  those 
thoughts  did  not  last  long.  Before  Jack 
came  home  that  night  I  had  drunk  all  the 
whisky,  beer,  and  stout,  and  as  it  grew  dark 
had  another  supply  in  ready  for  the  next 
day.  It  now  came  very  forcibly  upon  me 
that  even  my  child’s  death  was  not  to  save 
me  from  drink,  I  could  not  help  taking  it ; 
I  could  not  help  myself ;  my  child’s  face 
haunting  me  could  not  overpower  the 
craving;  I  had  to  get  it  and  take  it.  My 
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husband  quickly  noticed  it,  and  tried  kind¬ 
ness  once  again.  That  failed.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  we  had  got  a  few  blankets  and 
things  put  together,  were  they  to  go  again 
for  drink?  Was  I  to  be  so  cruel  as  see  my 
children  go  starving  with  cold  and  hunger 
and  not  a  blanket  to  put  on  their  beds,  to 
satisfy  my  own  selfish  craving  for  drink? 
But  it  was  all  to  no  effect.  From  day 
to  day  I  went  worse,  and1  by  the  27  th 
of  October  there  was  not  a  sixpence  worth 
in  the  house  I  could  pawn ;  it  was  in  utter 
misery  again.  I  began  to  get  fearfully 
violent,  and  whenever  my  husband  came  in 
I  would  strike  him  as  fast  as  abuse  him. 
One  night  about  this  date  I  had  a  fearful 
quarrel  with  my  husband.  He  came  home 
and  found  the  children  had  gone  about 
naked  all  day,  not  a  stitch  in  the  house  to 
put  on  them ;  he  said  it  was  either  me  or 
the  children  who  would  not  be  in  the  house 
another  day— certainly  not  all  of  us.  I  said 
I  would  go  out,  and  he  said,  4  Go,  then  1  * 
I  went  as  far  as  the  door  with  him,  but  when 
he  opened  it  I  pushed  him  out  and  at  once 
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locked  the  door,  and  flew  and  snibbed  all  the 
windows.  He  tried  to  gain  admittance  until 
very  late,  but  I  would  not  let  him  in,  and 
dared  the  children  to  open  the  door  in 
answer  to  his  asking  them.  He  had  to  go 
to  his  mother’s,  bareheaded ;  and  when  he 
told  his  story  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  they 
were  indeed  very,  very  angry,  and  vowed 
all  sorts  of  vengeance  on  me.  That  was 
on  a  Friday  night.  On  the  Saturday  my 
husband  never  came  near  us,  but  sent  food 
to  the  house.  I  had  nothing  in  the  house 
to  pawn,  and  no  way  to  get  money  ;  and 
the  state  of  misery  and  despair  I  was  in 
was  fearful.  Drink  kept  staring  before  me. 
How  I  could  get  it  was  my  only  thought ; 
and  when  I  was  beat  on  the  Saturday  night 
to  get  a  drop  I  felt  sure  I  would  be  dead 
by  the  morning.  On  the  Sunday  morning 
I  was  in  such  a  state  of  collapse  that  I  got 
Harry  to  go  to  a  very  respectable  woman’s 
house— Mrs.  Mackenzie  by  name  (you  will 
hear  of  her  again)— and  to  say  to  her: 
‘  Father  has  sent  me  for  a  little  brandy  or 
whisky,  as  mother  is  very  ill.’  The  woman 
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gave  him  half  a  tumblerful.  I  will  never 
forget  my  state.  Although  I  got  the  whisky 
I  could  not  put  it  to  my  lips,  my  hands  and 
every  bit  of  me  were  shaking  to  such  an 
extent  with  the  effects  of  drink.  David  and 
Harry,  however,  gave  me  it,  one  keeping 
my  head  up  and  the  other  putting  the  glass 
to  my  mouth.  They  kept  back  a  little 
for  me  to  get  afterwards,  and  begged  me 
to  leave  it  until  one  o’clock  (it  was  about 
ten),  but  after  drinking  the  whisky  I  got 
a  little  better  and  was  able  to  rise.  I 
finished  the  rest  of  the  whisky  before  1 1  a.m. 
This  brightened  me  for  a  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  craving  set  in  worse  than  ever,  and 
I  really  did  not  believe  I  could  live  until 
Monday.  If  I  did,  drink  I  knew  I  would 
need  to  have,  even  if  I  begged  for  the 
money.  Thank  God,  to  steal  never  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  can  quite  understand 
how  some  people  steal  for  drink.  Poor 
souls  I  I  pity  them  with  my  heart,  for 
that  fearful  craving  will  make  people 
do  anything.  On  the  Sunday  night  my 
husband  came  to  the  door ;  he  said  he 
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wanted  to  see  his  children ;  he  spoke  very 
civilly,  and  I  was  surprised.  As  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him1  since  I  put 
him  out,  I  expected  a  violent  scene  when 
he  first  arrived.  After  he  had  been  in  for 
a  little,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him 
every  pawn -ticket  I  had  in  the  house,  as 
he  was  determined  to  get  clear  of  them 
and  make  a  new  start  in  every  way  for  his 
children’s  sake.  I  was  so  frightened,  and 
had  been  in  such  a  terrible  state  of  drink, 
shaking,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  I  was 
thankful  he  was  so  quiet,  and  I  never  asked 
the  nature  of  the  new  start,  or  how  he  was 
to  get  clear  of  the  pawn-tickets.  I  handed 
every  ticket  over  to  him.  He  went  away, 
but  came  back  again  and  stayed  in  the 
house  that  night,  but  told  me  we  would  be 
as  strangers  in  the  future. 

On  Monday  morning  I  had  no  clothes  to 
send  the  children  to  school  in  ;  they  were 
all  in  bed,  and  before  my  husband  went 
out  to  business  he  looked  at  me  pityingly 
and  said,  4  Lucy,  for  God’s  sake  tidy  your¬ 
self  and  the  house,  and  do  your  best  with 
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the  bairns  ;  you  will  have  visitors  here  to¬ 
day ;  my  heart  is  broken.*  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  leaving  money  for  the  dinner ;  he 
said  no,  he  was  sending  the  dinner  in,  which 
he  did.  Money  was  my  first  thought  then, 
money  for  drink  ;  for  although  every  person 
in  town  had  come  to  see  me  I  would  need 
to  have  drink — people,  visitors,  anything,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  how  was  I  to 
get  drink  ?  When  Jack  went  out  on  the 
Sunday  night  with  the  tickets,  he  must  have 
told  his  mother  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house,  for  she  gave  him  a  cover  for  his  own 
bed.  This  I  at  once  made  a  parcel  of  as 
soon  as  he  went  out  and  ran  and  pawned 
it  (I  did  not  wait  for  hat  and  veil  or  en¬ 
velopes  in  my  hand  ;  I  was  long  past  that), 
dressed  in  a  few  filthy  rags  and  an  old  pair 
of  Jack’s  boots.  I  got  is.  6d.  for  it,  and 
every  farthing  I  spent  in  drink.  I  bought 
two  gills  of  whisky  and  a  pint  of  draught 
beer  (I  got  more  of  it).  Whenever  I  got 
in  I  drank  a  good  quantity  of  both  and  felt 
more  like  myself.  I  found  my  husband  had 
in  meat  for  soup,  and  vegetables.  It  now 
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struck  me,  Who  could  be  coming  to  the 
house?  and  what  did  Jack  mean?  His 
look  of  pity  at  me  filled  me  with  fear.  I 
asked  the  boys,  and  here  David  told  me  he 
was  quite  sure  granny  was  doing  something 
against  me.  I  began  to  get  frightened,  and  as 
I  felt  stronger  I  tried  to  tidy  my  hair  and  the 
house  a  little.  I  had  just  got  this  done  and 
was  cutting  the  vegetables  on  the  table  when 
two  gentlemen  came  to  the  door.  I  asked 
them  in,  like  to  drop  with  fear.  They  told  me 
they  were  from  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  They  had  heard 
I  was  drinking.  They  asked  me  why  all  the 
children  were  in  bed,  and  warned  me  that  the 
next  time  I  stripped  them  like  that  and  took 
drink  I  would  be  punished.  All  the  time 
those  men  were  there  my  one  thought  was, 
Would  they  find  the  drink  I  had  just  bought 
and  take  it  away?  I  felt  I  would  have  gone 
to  prison  with  them  if  only  I  had  a  chance 
of  taking  that  drink.  They  did  not  find  I 
had  it,  and  I  was  thankful  for  that,  but  oh, 
what  misery  and  fear  I  was  now  plunged 
into  1  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  In  my 
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distress  I  went  to  this  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and 
told  her  all.  She  asked  me  to  send  for  Mrs. 
D.,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  time  of  my 
child’s  death.  She  gave  me  6d.  to  wire  for 
her.  I  did  wire,  telling  her  I  was  in  great 
trouble  and  asking  her  to  come  to  me,  but 
she  never  came  or  sent  an  answer  to  my 
wire.  I  afterwards  found  that  she  had  sent 
that  wire  to  my  mother,  with  a  letter  stating 
this  was  how  I  disgraced  myself  and  my  hus¬ 
band  every  day.  I  was  bad,  but  she  made 
me  even  worse  to  my  mother,  who  accord¬ 
ingly  stopped  writing  me  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  me.  However,  all  that 
day  I  watched  and  waited  for  an  answer.  I 
finished  every  drop  of  drink  I  bought  in  the 
morning.  Then  the  terrible  thought  of  my 
husband  coming  home  and  finding  out  about 
the  cover,  as  well  as  the  fear  of1  those  men,  was 
torture.  I  was  like  some  person  demented. 
Still,  if  I  could  get  drink  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  I  felt.  When  my  husband  came  home 
he  spoke  to  me  about  the  men,  and  said  he 
would  surely  be  able  to  see  his  children  left 
with  their  clothes  on  now.  He  also  told  me 
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that  that  was  not  all  his  mother  had  done. 
She  had  made  inquiries  where  I  had  got  the 
drink  and  had  found  out  (what  was  per¬ 
fectly  true)  that  I  sent  David  and  Harry 
to  a  public-house  bar,  with  the  request  to 
send  to  the  house  the  drink  I  required,  which 
they  paid  for  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  IX 


IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW 

One  day  they  went  to  order  some  drink 
for  me,  and  the  man  said  the  message-boy 
was  not  in,  but  they  could  take  it  themselves 
if  they  would  watch  and  not  let  a  policeman 
see  them.  After  this,  whether  David  and 
Harry  went  together  or  went  separately,  they 
got  the  drink.  This  was  a  splendid  thing 
for  me  :  now  I  never  had  to  go  out  myself, 
and  although  I  well  knew  I  was  liable  to  be 
fined  £5  for  sending  my  boys  for  drink  in 
this  way,  I  did  not  mind  so  long  as  I  got 
it.  I  also  sent  the  two  boys  to  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  on  different  occasions.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  rule  about  children 
having  to  be  a  certain  age  before  anything 
would  be  taken  from  them,  for  I  had  often 

seen  children  in  pledging  stuff ;  but  seem- 
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ingly  there  was  a  law  that  children  should 
be  fourteen  years  before  they  could  pledge 
anything,  although  for  years  and  years,  I 
believe,  in  H.  that  law  was  treated  as  if  it 
never  existed  by  all  pawnbrokers,  as  you 
will  learn.  Jack  told  me  his  mother  had 
found  out  about  the  boys  getting  the  drink 
from  this  place,  also  about  them  pawning 
things,  and  that  she  had  put  both  cases  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  The  next  visitors 
I  had  would  be  detectives.  Oh,  the  horror 
of  it  all  !  I  can’t  think  at  this  moment  how 
I  lived  through  it.  The  next  day  was  the 
31st  of  October,  ‘  Halloween,’  and  when  my 
husband  went  out  in  the  morning  he  told  the 
boys  to  meet  him  at  his  work  at  eight  o’clock 
that  night,  as  he  had  to  take  them  to  some 
place.  When  they  returned  David  got  me 
into  a  corner  and  told  me  that  they  were  in 
the  Chief  Constable’s  private  room,  and  had 
to  tell  about  going  for  the  drink,  also  what 
the  last  things  were  they  pawned.  The  last 
thing  David  had  gone  with  was  Aleck’s  suit, 
and  Harry  a  blanket.  These  they  identified 
in  the  Constable’s  private  room.  Oh,  my 
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misery  and  grief  when  I  heard  it  all  is  past 
describing  !  In  the  middle  of  it  a  picture 
rose  in  my  mind  of  a  few  years  back  :  a 
young  girl  in  a  nice  white  dress,  gay  and 
happy,  the  joy  of  her  mother’s  heart,  and 
seemingly  loved  by  all  about  her,  the  chief 
figure  in  a  big  Halloween  party  in  her  own 
home  in  S. ;  to-night  an  object  sunk  in  the 
deepest  misery  of  shame  and  drink,  afraid 
of  the  law  on  every  hand,  sitting  in  an  almost 
empty  hovel  of  a  house,  hearing  her  own 
boys  telling  her  they  had  to  give  evidence 
against  her  to  the  police.  Above  all,  there 
was  that  m,ost  terrible  feeling  on  earth— the 
mad  craving  for  drink.  That  night  I  felt, 
if  I  had  only  money  enough,  I  would  drink 
myself  to  death.  Dr.  C.  had  told  my  hus¬ 
band  I  qould  not  stand  it  very  long,  and 
some  day  if  I  should  drink  over  a  bottle  of 
whisky  I  would  indeed  kill  myself.  I  felt 
that  night  if  I  had  ten  shillings  I  would 
drink  three  bottles  of  whisky,  and  that  would 
surely  finish  me.  I  would  have  done  it  if 
I  had  the  money.  I  spent  a  night  of  fear 
and  misery,  for  I  had  not  sufficient  drink 
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to  make  me  sleep— and  then  I  never  slept 
unless  from  the  effects  of  drink.  The  next 
day  to  see  Harry  and  David  I  had  two 
detectives,  who  told  me  not  to  say  a  word, 
as  I  was  going  to  be  prosecuted.  I  screamed 
and  cried ;  my  boys  were  crying,  too,  andi 
terrified ;  the  men  were  kind,  but  had  to 
do  their  duty.  As  soon  as  they  went  out, 
my  first  words  were,  4  Oh,  if  only  I  had  a 
little  whisky  !  ’  My  boys  hugging  and  kiss¬ 
ing  me,  and  telling  me  not  to  cry,  we 
arranged  that  Harry  would  pretend  to  his 
father  that  he  was  ill  and  had  to  lie  in  bed, 
so  that  I  would  get  his  boots  to  pawn  for 
drink.  After  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  inspectors  had  come  to  the  house, 
the  children  had  got  their  clothes,  so  here 
I  was  beginning  with  Harry’s  boots  again 
in  the  face  of  all  that.  Still,  I  could  not 
help  myself,  and  every  chance  and  every 
opportunity  I  had  I  got  drink.  A  day  or 
two  following  this  I  got  a  summons  to 
appear  at  court,  to  prove  I  sent  my  boy£ 
to  the  pawnbroker’s,  and  that  he  took  the 
stuff  from  them,  along  with  my  husband 
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and  also  one  of  the  boys.  I  was  in  an 
awful  state.  I  never  had  been  in  a  court 
before,  and  the  fear  was  terrible  ;  neither 
had  I  a  decent  stitch  of  clothes  to  put  on — 
they  were  all  pawned.  The  following  day 
I  got  another  summons  to  appear  from  the 
pawnbroker  ;  this  was  to  prove  that  I  had 
written  a  line  once  or  twice  asking  him  to 
take  the  things  from  the  boys.  My  husband 
was  furious  when  he  saw  all  the  summonses, 
and  said  it  would  be  the  means  of  his  losing 
his  situation.  Having  had  some  drink  that 
night,  I  told  him  it  was  his  mother  who  had 
done  it  all,  and,  with  vows  of  vengeance 
upon  her  and  his  sisters,  told  him  not  to 
speak  to  me.  The  days  before  the  court 
I  was  indeed  ill,  as  well  as  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  drinking.  My  husband  knew 
this,  and  spoke  kindly  to  me,  telling  me 
he  would  take  out  all  my  clothes  for  me 
and  let  me  go  respectable,  and  would  himself 
g(o  along  with  me  if  I  would  only  promise 
him  that  this  would  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I 
promised,  and  the  morning  of  the  court  left 
the  house  looking  very  ill,  but  dressed  very 
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respectably  in  my  mourning.  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  who  saw  me  going,  stood  in  tears, 
saying  that  no  one  would  believe  who  saw 
me  dressed  I  could  have  sent  my  boy  to 
pawn  a  blanket  for  drink.  She  said  my 
shoes  and  my  gloves  even  were  perfect,  and 
the  judge  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
woman  who  did  it.  In  the  court  I  was  asked 
twice,  ‘  Are  you  Mrs.  Gordon?  ’  The  clerks 
and  lawyers  had  expected  some  person 
different,  I  think.  The  court  was  crowded 
with  pawnbrokers,  as  this  was  the  first 
prosecution  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  ; 
they  had  all  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
things  from  children.  I  remember,  after 
taking  the  oath,  hearing  one  lawyer  say  to 
another,  ‘  I’ll  win  his  case  for  him ;  she 
is  such  a  respectable-looking  woman.’  My 
boy’s  suit  was  there,  and  the  blanket.  I 
had  to  say  they  were  mine.  I  was  asked 
how  I  thought  of  sending  the  boys.  I  told 
them  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  get  out,  and 
that  one  day  I  had  David  along  with  me 
when  in  the  pawnbroker’s,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  take  a  message  from  my  boy, 
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as  I  could  not  get  out  very  well.  He  asked 
me  to  write  a  line  when  sending,  which  I 
did  on  most  occasions.  His  lawyer  then 
argued  that  the  boys  were  only  messengers, 
just  as  if  they  were  sent  any  other  message 
with  a  line.  The  pawnbroker  won  his  case. 
The  procurator-fiscal  was  wild  about  it,  and 
took  it  to  the  High  Court  in  Edinburgh. 
You  may  remember  the  discussion  in  the 
papers  at  the  time,  and  all  my  case  was 
published,  although  no  names,  fortunately, 
were  ever  mentioned.  They  could  do 
nothing  to  this  pawnbroker  unless  they  did 
it  to  every  pawnbroker  in  H.  After  that 
however,  the  law  came  into  full  force,  and 
tickets  and  bills  had  to  be  exhibited  in  all 
pawn-offices  that  no  goods  would  be  taken 
from  a  child  under  fourteen  years  after  that 
date. 

I  did  not  taste  drink  the  morning  of 
the  court,  and  my  husband  fully  expected 
that  I  had  got  such  a  fright  I  would  never 
taste  drink  again,  and  he  accordingly  gave 
me  some  money.  But  whenever  I  got  it 
I  longed  for  him  to  leave  me.  He  was 
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going  to  his  business  and  I  was  going  home, 
but  when  he  asked  me  to  go  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  him  in  a  restaurant  I  refused, 
thinking  every  minute  like  an  hour  until  I 
should  get  away  from  him  and  buy  drink. 

Whenever  I  got  clear  of  him  on  my  way 
home  I  bought  a  goodly  supply  of  drink, 
and  was  almost  running  home  to  take  it. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  saw  me  coming,  and  came 
to  ask  me  how  I  got  on.  She  was  a  nice 
woman  and  wished  me  well,  but  I  was 
annoyed  at  her  detaining  me  a  minute  from 
getting  a  little  whisky.  I  did  not  stay  long 
with  her,  and  before  I  took  my  hat  or  coat 
off  I  drank  a  glass  of  whisky  and  a  pint- 
bottle  of  beer.  By  the  time  my  husband 
came  home  I  had  finished  all  the  drink  I  had 
in  the  house.  Although  I  was  able  to  walk 
about,  still,  he  knew  at  once  I  had  been 
drinking  during  the  day,  and  was  heart  - 
grieved,  as  he  fully  expected  the  fright 
would  have  done  me  good.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  it,  but  I  can  quite  well  remember 
telling  him  that  if  his  mother  or  himself 
thought  that  bringing  me  into  a  court-house 
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would  make  me  stop  from  drink,  they  would 
find  their  mistake.  I  said  they  had  now 
disgraced  my  poor  mother’s  name,  and 
nothing  I  could  do  would  save  it ;  I  would 
drink  myself  to  death,  if  only  I  could  get  it. 
I  told  him  also  I  hoped  I  would  never  be 
in  my  own  senses  until  this  affair  was  settled. 
All  this  speaking  of  mine  was  while  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  drink  that  night ;  but 
when  in  the  morning  I  awoke  and  thought 
of  it  all,  I  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  fear  and 
misery.  Again  the  one  and  only  thought 
was,  ‘How  can  I  get  a  little  whisky?’  I 
remembered  I  had  my  clothes,  and  when¬ 
ever  my  husband  went  out,  pawned  part  of 
them  and  got  drink.  When  he  came  home 
at  dinner-time  he  knew  I  was  drinking,  and 
at  once  asked  where  all  my  clothes  were. 
When  he  found  I  had  pawned  some  of  them, 
he  went  to  make  a  parcel  of  the  rest  to  send 
to  his  mother’s  (where  he  kept  all  his  own 
clothes  and  changed  his  underwear).  I  went 
into  a  furious  temper,  and  took  all  the  things 
from  him  and  ran  out  to  the  wash-house  with 
them,  and  there  remained  until  I  knew  my 
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husband  was  away.  Before  he  came  home 
at  night  I  had  pawned  every  article,  and 
was  in  a  helpless  state  of  drink.  In  the 
morning  David  and  Harry  told  me  that  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  inspectors 
had  been  in  while  I  was  lying  sleeping  on 
the  floor.  I  was  then  quite  sure  I  would 
be  taken  to  prison  that  day,  and  said  to  my 
boys,  4  If  only  I  had  half  a  glass  of  whisky 
before  I  went  !  ’  They  were  in  a  sad  state, 
and  so  sorry  for  me.  I  took  Jeanie’s  dress 
off  her  and  went  and  pawned  it.  I  got  two 
gills  of  whisky  and  came  home  and  drank 
every  drop  of  it  at  once,  and  sat  waiting  for 
them  to  come.  I  seemed  not  to  care  what 
happened,  now  that  I  had  taken  the  whisky. 
When  the  men  came  I  said  I  was  glad  it  was 
all  ended,  for  my  life  was  only  one  of 
misery.  The  only  thing  I  regretted  was 
the  shame  for  my  poor  mother,  and  I  said 
to  the  men  I  wished  to  God  she  would  fall 
dead  before  she  would  hear  that  the  child 
she  loved  so  well  was  in  a  prison  cell.  They 
told  me  I  was  not  going  to  prison,  they 
had  never  thought  of  taking  me  there,  and 
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if  I  cared  for  my  mother  as  I  said  I  did,  and 
would  for  her  sake  stop  drinking,  I  would 
never  give  her  such  a  sore  heart.  Oh,  how 
I  thanked  them,  and  said  I  would  do 
better.  I  thought  of  pouring  out  my  heart 
to  them,  and  telling  them  of  my  fear  of  the 
police  case.  After  they  went  away  I  was 
so  glad  to  be  left  with  the  children  ;  I  vowed 
I  would  take  no  more  drink.  All  that  day 
I  struggled  against  it.  But  in  the  evening 
two  detectives  came  to  see  the  boys,  about 
their  getting  drink  'at  the  public-house. 
After  writing  down  all  the  boys  had  to  say, 
they  took  them  down  to  the  public-house 
that  they  might  point  out  the  man,  or  men, 
who  used  to  give  them  whisky  and  beer. 
Whenever  they  went  out  I  followed,  and  got 
more  drink.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
felt  that  if  I  did  not  get  whisky  I  would 
go  mad.  During  that  week  the  detectives 
were  two  or  three  times  in  the  house.  The 
last  time  they  came  they  took  my  evidence, 
saying  the  boys’  words  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  case  of,  and  if  I  told  all  I  knew 
there  would  be  no  case  against  me.  Oh! 
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I  was  so  thankful  once  again  to  think  I  was 
to  escape  prison  (for  Jack  told  me  he 
would  pay  no  fine  for  me).  I  told  them  all 
I  could,  at  the  same  time  shielding  the 
publican  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
moment  I  felt  I  was  getting  the  better  of 
my  husband  and  his  mother,  but  kept  quiet. 
One  of  the  detectives  who  came  was  an  old 
Highlandman,  who,  I  daresay,  was  sorry  to 
see  one  of  his  countrywomen  in  such  a'  sad 
and  pitiable  state.  With  a  few  words  of 
kindly  advice  he  went  away.  Immediately 
Satan,  as  I  now  see,  filled  my  mind  with  the 
thought  that  I  had  *  done  ’  my  husband  and 
his  mother  so  well.  I  had  to  get  drink  to 
help  me.  It  alone  could  help  me,  in  my 
joy  as  well  as  in  my  troubles.  That  night 
when  my  husband  came  home  I  abused  him 
and  his  mother  for  everything,  and  boasted 
of  how  I  had  done  them.  Never  for  a 
moment  did  I  think  that  in  all  my  sin  and 
misery  a  merciful  Providence  was  watching 
over  me.  How  well  I  can  trace  His  loving 
care  of  me  at  that  time  now !  I  boasted 
that  all  they  tried  to  do  would  not  harm  me. 
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I  repeated  that  it  was  not  in  their  doctor’s 
power  to  put  me  in  an  asylum,  neither  in  his 
power  or  his  mother’s  to  put  me  in  a  prison  ; 
and  many  such  hurtful  sayings  I  said  to  him. 
Next  day  I  was  fearfully  bad  with  drink, 
having  pawned  Aleck’s  boots  to  get  it.  By 
night  I  was  getting  a  little  sober,  and  was 
so  frightened  of  my  husband,  that  before  he 
came  home  I  went  out  into  a  washing-house 
and  told  the  children  I  was  to  stay  there  all 
night.  This  they  told  to  their  father,  and 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night  my  husband  went 
over  to  his  mother’s,  so  that  the  boys  might 
take  me  in  and  get  me  warmed,  and  persuade 
me  to  go  to  bed  in  the  room.  David  came 
for  me,  and  told  me  his  father  was  out ;  but 
I  refused  to  go  in.  At  last  the  child  said 
he  would  lie  down  at  the  door  (which  I  had 
locked)  until  I  would  come.  I  went  in  with 
him,  and  sat  and  warmed  my  poor  limbs, 
which  were  stiff  with  cold,  and  drank  a  cup 
of  tea ;  but  all  the  boys  could  do  would  not 
keep  me  in  the  house.  I  went  back  to  the 
washing-house,  and  on  that  stone  floor  sat 
until  four  in  the  morning,  when  I  felt  I  was 
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really  dying,  and,  to  save  my  husband 
trouble,  went  in  to  die  in  the  house.  During 
those  hours  my  mind  went  back  to  my  old 
home.  I  pictured  my  mother  lying  on  a 
feather-bed  in  her  comfortable  home,  which 
for  years  I  had  shared  with  her— a  bright, 
happy  girl  with  not  a  care  in  the  world— and 
that  night  I  lay  an  outcast  on  the  stone  floor 
of  a  washing-house.  To  write  to  my  mother 
I  dared  not,  and  I  lay  planning  how  I  could 
get  my  fare  to  S.  and  run  into  her  arms. 
For  I  felt  if  I  could  only  get  to  her  she 
would  receive  me  kindly.  But  I  could  think 
of  no  way  in  which  I  could  get  my  fare. 
So  the  hours  passed.  Never  once  did  I  think 
it  was  drink  had  brought  me  to  that. 
Indeed,  apart  from  my  mother,  it  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  my  very  heart  craved 
for.  When  I  went  into  the  house  I  found 
them  all  asleep,  but  David  was  lying  out 
on  the  top  of  the  clothes  in  the  bed  in  the 
room.  His  father  was  in  the  kitchen.  I 
wakened  the  boy  and  asked  him  why  he 
was  lying  like  that.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  words  :  ‘  Ah,  mother,  I  knew  you  would 
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be  cold,  and  I  wanted  to  be  cold  too.*  How 
was  it,  Mr.  L.,  that  I  could  not  see  I  was 
making  my  poor  children  suffer  step  by  step 
with  me?  >How  blind  drink  made  me  to 
everything  but  itself  and  the  love  of  it !  I 
crept  in  beside  David  and  the  other  children, 
and  slept  until  the  milk  came.  Feeling 
better,  I  got  up  and  took  in  the  milk,  and 
attempted  to  make  breakfast ;  but  when  it 
was  time  for  my  husband  to  get  up,  between 
fear  and  shame,  I  went  again  to  the  washing- 
house  until  he  went  away.  Then  I  went  in 
and  collected  all  I  could  to  pawn,  and  away 
I  went  and  got  more  drink.  I  was  in  such 
a  state  of  stupor  when  my  husband  came 
home,  that  I  was  neither  ashamed  nor 
frightened,  but  started  raging  in  a  fearful 
state.  This  must  have  been  about  the  third 
week  in  November  after  my  child’s  death.  I 
attempted  to  strike  him,  and  threw  some 
dishes  at  him.  He  said  he  would  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  sent  for  a  policeman.  My 
mother-in-law  had  found  out  that  if  they  got 
a  police  conviction  against  me  for  being 
outrageous,  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
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getting  me  sent  into  an  Inebriates*  Home. 
This  she  told  my  husband  one  night  in 
David’s  presence,  and  David  told  me. 
When  my  husband  sent  for  the  police  all 
this  came  back  to  me,  even  in  my  drink, 
and  when  the  two  policemen  arrived  I  was 
quite  calm.  I  told  them  I  was  the  distressed 
one.  They  listened  to  me,  and  I  heard  them 
tell  my  husband  they  could  do  nothing  for 
him.  This  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
on  the  Sunday  I  had  no  drink  in  the  house. 


CHAPTER  X! 


A  RAY  OF  HOPE 

After  a  day’s  misery  my  husband  went 
out  at  night  and  I  was  alone  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  the  two  policemen  came  in  again 
and  said,  4  Don’t  be  frightened,  Mrs. 
Gordon ;  we  are  here  as  your  friends.’ 
They  sat  down,  asked  me  what  on  earth 
made  a  young  woman  like  me  take  drink,  me 
a  Highlander  too,  as  they  knew  from  my 
speech.  One  of  them  told  me  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  told  all  my  story  the  evening 
before,  had  not  slept  all  night  for  thinking 
of  me,  and  as  she  was  a  good  Christian 
woman  asked  me  to  allow  her  to  come  and 
see  me.  4  Oh  yes,’  I  said,  4  I  will  be  thankful 
for  one  kind  word  from  any  person.’  Indeed, 
I  was  very  grateful  to  him  that  he  should 
allow  his  wife  to  come  to  a  person  like  me. 
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I  told  both  of  them  all  about  the  pawnbroker 
and  the  publican,  also  about  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  inspectors,  whom  I 
still  dreaded.  They  said  it  was  all  a  horrid 
shame  and  that  they  would  see  the  inspectors 
if  I  would  only  do  as  Mrs.  B.,  the  police¬ 
man’s  wife,  would  ask  me.  I  promised  I 
would,  and  said  I  would  be  so  glad  to  see 
her  on  Monday  and  thanked  them  very 
much.  I  was  thankful  for  their  kindness, 
but  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  God 
was  watching  over  me.  Instead,  I  thought 
my  lot  a  hard  one,  that  I  had  been  left  by 
Him  in  a  state  that  forced  me  to  accept  pity. 
When  my  husband  came  in  I  told  him  of 
the  policemen  and  what  they  had  said.  He 
was  very  much  astonished,  and  when  at 
dinner-time  the  next  day  he  found  me  per¬ 
fectly  sober,  and  Mrs.  B.  sitting  with  me, 
he  was  both  pleased  and  surprised.  She 
told  him  she  was  going  to  take  her  minister, 
a  Mr.  J.,  to  see  me,  that  I  promised  I  would 
sign  the  pledge  and  that  she  was  to  be  a 
friend  to  me,  come  and  see  me  often,  and 
take  me  out.  I  was  very  grateful  to  her. 
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She  was  the  first  person  to  speak  a  kindly 
word  to  me  since  the  day  of  the  court,  when 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  spoke  to  me.  When  she 
was  going  away  she  kissed  me  and  I  burst 
into  tears  before  my  husband.  He  said  to 
me  how  easily  I  could  make  friends  and  how 
nice  I  could  be  if  only  I  kept  clear  of  the 
one  curse.  Unfortunately,  he  added:  'We 
will  see  if  you  make  a  fool  of  this  woman 
as  you  have  done  of  every  other  one  who  has 
tried  to  help  you .’  In  a  moment  I  was  roused, 
and  about  to  tell  him  any  one  belonging  to 
him  did  very  little  to  help  me,  but  strange, 
the  better  feeling  got  above  the  wrong  one 
and  I  said :  ‘  Well,  Jack,  I’ll  try  and  do  as 
Mrs.  B.  wants  me.’  That  same  night  a 
minister,  Mr.  J.,  came  to  our  house.  I  felt 
the  misery  of  the  house — not  a  decent  chair 
to  ask  him  to  sit  down  on.  He  had  only 
been  in  for  a  few  minutes  when  my  husband 
came  in.  Mr.  J.  explained  to  him  that  he 
had  never  tasted  drink,  but  as  I  was  going 
to  sign  the  pledge  that  night  he  was  going 
to  sign  a  card  too,  and  asked  Jack  to  sign 
one,  and  he  said  if  I  kept  it  right  on  to 
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Christmas  he  would  get  the  three  cards 
framed  very  nicely  and  give  them  to  me  as 
a  present.  I  thanked  him  and  said  I  would 
try  to  get  the  frames.  Before  going  away 
he  asked  my  husband  and  me  to  kneel  along 
with  him  and  he  prayed.  Yet  all  through 
that  prayer  I  was  as  if  I  could  not  hear,  for 
my  thoughts  and  my  mind  were  fixed  on 
one  thing  only,  and  that  was,  ‘  How  can  I 
live  without  drink  ?  *  or,  *  Is  there  any  chance 
of  my  taking  it  without  Mr.  J.  knowing  ?  * 
I  was  all  confused.  After  he  went  away  I 
said  very  little  to  my  husband.  I  did  not 
want  to  discuss  Mr.  J.’s  visit  with  him.  The 
next  morning  he  asked  me  if  I  was  to  try 
and  keep  my  promise  to  the  minister ;  if  so, 
he  would  leave  money  for  the  dinner.  I 
told  him  to  send  the  dinner  in  as  promises 
were  only  made  to  be  broken,  and  gave  him 
no  satisfaction.  After  he  went  out  I  had  a 
fearful  struggle  with  myself  whether  I  would 
try  to  stop  from  drink  or  just  take  a  little  ; 
then  I  knew  if  I  took  a  little  I  would  not 
stop  until  I  took  a  lot ;  I  also  knew  that  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  inspectors 
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would  not  bother  much  longer  with  me,  and 
I  was  frightened  of  the  policemen,  as  Mr. 
B.  and  the  other  man  were  in  the  district 
and  would  see  me  go  for  drink.  All  this 
I  thought  out  and  decided  to  fight  against 
drink.  With  great  difficulty  I  did  so  that 
day,  and  my  husband  was  very  pleased  when 
he  came  home  and  saw  everything  as  tidy 
as  could  be  in  the  circumstances,  and  my¬ 
self  perfectly  sober.  He  never  said  anything 
about  myself  but  passed  pleasing  remarks 
about  the  house  ;  he  knew  I  would  only  fly 
in  a  temper  if  he  said  he  knew  I  had  taken 
no  drink,  or  even  mentioned  the  name  of 
it.  That  I  could  not  stand.  During  the 
night  when  I  awoke  I  felt  such  a  soreness  of 
heart ;  I  wondered  what  it  was  that  caused 
it,  when  suddenly  I  remembered  I  could 
not  get  any  drink.  I  lay  planning  for  hours 
how  I  could  get  it,  or  wondering  how  the 
days  would  pass  without  it,  but  although 
I  had  the  constant  desire  and  longing  for 
it  and  felt  each  day  like  a  week  without  it, 
for  about  six  weeks  at  that  time  I  never 
tasted  drink.  Mr.  J.  visited  me  often  and 
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encouraged  me.  He  also  got,  along  with 
Mrs.  B.,  other  three  ladies  to  visit  me.  They 
were  all  very  kind  and  asked  me  to  their 
homes.  Jack  once  again  gave  me  my  clothes, 
and  I  used  to  get  out  and  go  to  those 
people’s  houses  once  a  week,  and  they  came 
to  me,  so  that  nearly  every  day  I  saw  some 
of  them.  I  never  mentioned  drink  to  any 
of  them  except  Mrs.  B.  when  she  came  first. 
I  could  not  bear  to  speak  about  it  to  them, 
although  as  I  have  sat  speaking  to  them 
many  a  day  all  the  time,  in  my  heart,  I 
was  wondering,  *  Shall  I  ever  taste  a  little 
whisky  again  ?  ’  and  4  When  shall  I  get  it  ?  ’ 
and  I  thought  those  people  so  funny  that  they 
never  took  any  at  all.  It  seemed  constantly 
to  be  in  my  mind  and  many  a  day  during 
those  weeks  I  felt  I  would  need  to  get  some. 
I  am  sure  it  was  just  the  fear  of  the  police¬ 
men  and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren  inspectors  that  kept  me  from  it  those 
weeks,  rather  than  Mr.  J.’s  influence  or  any 
other,  for  when  I  would  make  up  my  mind 
to  buy  a  little  the  thought  of  meeting  any 
of  those  men  kept  me  back.  My  husband 
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was  beginning  to  get  like  a  different  man, 
the  children  looked  better,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bours  soon  noticed  the  different  appearance 
of  everything.  I  got  waxcloth  put  on  to 
the  kitchen  floor  and  got  a  good  many 
things  out  of  the  pawnbroker’s.  The  ladies 
who  came  to  the  house  noticed  the  difference 
of  everything  and  passed  remarks,  but  to 
them  I  just  made  out  I  had  lost  all  my  furni¬ 
ture  through  my  husband’s  failure  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  would  not  talk  of  drink  to  them. 
My  craving  for  it  seemed  to  come  on  every 
day  and  to  grow  more  and  more. 
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CHRISTMAS  EYE,  AND  A  TEMPTRESS 

One  day  (it  was  the  24th  of  December)  I 
received  a  wire  from  Mrs.  D.  asking  me 
out  to  her  house.  I  went.  Jack  was  very 
much  afraid  of  my  going,  and  asked  me 
if  drink  were  offered  me,  was  I  strong 
enough  to  refuse  it?  I  was  very  angry, 
and  said  certainly  I  could  refuse  it ;  if 
I  had  done  without  it  for  six  weeks  nearly, 
I  should  surely  be  trusted  now.  Mrs.  D. 
had  heard  of  tny  giving  up  drinking  from 
my  husband  one  day  she  had  called  at  his 
business.  He  had  asked  her  to  write  and 
let  my  mother  know,  but  (as  I  now  know) 
she  never  did  that.  When  I  got  to  her 
house  I  found  she  was  in  great  trouble  her¬ 
self— that  was  how  she  had  sent  for  me— 

but  she  asked  me  whether  I  was  still  a 
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Templar.  I  said  I  was.  She  said  she  was 
sorry  to  ask  me  to  do  it,  but  would  I  go 
for  half  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  her,  she 
was  so  unwell.  I  knew  it  was  drink  that 
had  caused  her  illness,  but  did  not  like  to 
refuse  her,  and  away  I  went,  going  down 
a  hill  about  ten  minutes’  walk  to  the  shop 
for  the  whisky.  I  once  thought  of  running 
home  and  not  going  back ;  but  then  again 
that  old  craving  became  so  strong,  that  I 
thought  even  to  carry  the  whisky  would 
satisfy  me  a  little.  I  got  it,  took  it  to  her, 
and  left  her  with  it,  while  I  went  to  wring 
some  curtains  out  of  cold  water.  While 
doing  this  she  came  to  me,  and  asked  me 
to  take  a  little  whisky— just  as  a  medicine 
—and  that  it  would  warm  me  after  working 
in  cold  water.  For  a  minute  or  two 
I  thought  of  Mr.  J.  and  those  ladies,  and 
how  kind  and  attentive  they  had  been  to 
me.  But  the  thought  of  them  or  any  other 
thing  could  not  keep  me  from  taking  it,  and 
I  drank  it  greedily.  Immediately  I  took 
it  I  knew  I  would  have  to  get  more,  and 
I  would  fain  have  gone  to  the  bottle  and 
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drunk  every  drop.  After  taking  this,  and 
while  Mrs.  D.  and  I  were  making  starch, 
her  child  got  fearfully  burned,  falling  into 
the  pan  of  boiling  water  which  we  were 
to  have  put  in  the  starch.  This  caused 
great  excitement,  and  Mrs.  D.  sent  me 
running  for  a  bottle  of  Carron-oil  and  a 
bottle  of  whisky  By  the  time  I  got  back 
with  them  she  must  have  finished  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  half -bottle  of  whisky,  for 
I  saw  at  once  she  was  the  worse  of  drink. 
She  drew  the  cork  of  the  whole  bottle  and 
gave  me  half  a  tumblerful.  I  ran  home 
before  her  husband  or  any  one  came.  On 
the  way  going  home  I  knew  I  would  have 
to  tell  my  husband  I  had  tasted  drink,  so 
I  thought  I  might  take  a  little  more  and 
I  went  into  a  shop  on  the  way  home  and 
got  a  gill.  I  drank  it  all  when  I  got  home. 
The  boys  noticed  at  once  I  had  taken  some, 
and  seemed  very  sad,  for  they  had  been  so 
happy  during  the  past  few  weeks.  When 
my  husband  came  in  I  at  once  told  him  of 
the  child  being  burned.  I  also  told  him  I 
got  such  a  fright  I  nearly  fainted,  and  that 
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Mrs.  D.  had  poured  some  brandy  down  my 
throat.  He  was  frightfully  angry  at  her, 
and  said  he  would  go  out  to  her,  and  pled 
that  night  with  tne  not  to  taste  it  again.  I 
promised  I  would  not  take  any  more,  and 
asked  him  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
Mr.  J.  On  the  following  morning— Christ¬ 
mas— I  struggled  very,  very  hard  to  do  with¬ 
out  it,  but  could  not  manage,  and  I  went  for 
a  gill  in  the  morning.  I  got  a  hamper 
from  my  mother,  'and  thinking  of  her  kept 
me  back  from'  taking  any  more  that  day. 
But  on  the  following  day  I  had  more,  but 
not  enough  for  Jack  to  notice  or  any  person 
who  came  to  see  me.  But  as  the  days  went 
on  I  got  worse,  and  he  knew  I  was  as  bad 
as  ever,  but  I  don’t  think  he  told  Mr.  J., 
not  having  seen  him.  The  day  before  New 
Year’s  Day  Mrs.  D.  wired  for  me  again. 
I  had  no  money  to  pay  my  cars,  and  the 
only  thing  I  could  think  of  pawning  was 
Jack’s  umbrella,  which  ho  had  left  that 
morning.  I  took  it  with  me,  and  pawned 
it  on  the  road  out,  thinking  she  would  give 
me  money  to  get  it  out.  But  she  gave  me 
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no  money,  and  I  was  in  a  fearful  state,  as 
he  had  declared  that  if  I  pawned  anything 
he  would  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  murder  me.  I  was  very  frightened 
when  I  left  Mrs.  D.’s,  and  although  I  had 
some  drink  from  her  I  did  not  think  Jack 
would  notice  it.  I  went  to  his  place  of 
business  and  asked  him  for  some  money 
to  take  in  the  messages.  He  knew  at  once 
I  had  been  drinking,  and  would  give  me 
no  money,  but  asked  me  to  wait  for  him. 
I  did  wait,  thinking  I  would  get  some  money 
on  the  way  home,  and  make  some  excuse 
and  take  out  the  umbrella.  But  I  waited 
until  the  pawnshops  were  shut  and  he  did 
not  come.  I  was  furious  with  rage  then 
and  started  to  walk  home.  I  had  half  a 
bottle  of  whisky  which  I  had  got  from 
Mrs.  D.  with  me,  and  if  only  I  could  have 
got  the  cork  drawn  I  would  have  gone  into 
a  close  and  drunk  it.  Jack  overtook  me 
in  a  car,  and  came  off  and  walked  beside 
me.  He  a,sked  me  to  go  with  him  and  get 
the  messages,  but  I  told  him'  to  go  himself, 
seeing  he  could  not  trust  me  with  the  money. 
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I  wanted  to  get  home  to  get  some  whisky, 
and  I  left  him  and  ran  home  and  out  to 
the  back  door,  and  chopped  the  top  off  the 
bottle,  and  out  there  must  have  drunk  about 
half  the  bottle.  All  my  fear  of  having 
pawned  the  umbrella  vanished,  and  I  went 
into  the  house  like  a  raging  lion.  My 
husband  was  in,  and  I  made  a  spring  at 
him  to  strike  him1,  but  in  a  moment  he  got 
up— he  himself  confessed  afterwards  he  was 
quite  insane  for  the  time,  coming  in  and 
seeing  the  place  in  such  a  state  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  and  all  his  hopes  of  my  giving 
over  drink  crushed  to  the  ground.  He  lifted 
his  hand  and  struck  me  across  the  face.  I 
shouted  ‘  Coward  !  ’  and  told  him  to  strike 
me  again,  holding  up  my  face.  He  did, 
and  repeated  the  blows  until  the  pouring 
blood  from  nose  and  mouth  brought  him 
to  his  senses.  By  this  time  David  and  Harry 
were  away  for  a  policeman.  Two  men  came, 
but  not  the  men  I  knew.  Jack  told  them 
his  tale.  While  they  were  stopping  the 
blood  from  my  mouth  and  nose,  they  said 
they  could  do  nothing,  as  all  I  had  done 
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was  in  my  own  house,  and  they  turned  and 
asked  me  whether  I  was  to  give  my  husband 
in  charge.  One  of  them  whispered  to  the 
other  he  would  get  sixty  days  for  it.  Jack 
said  :  ‘  Yes,  certainly ;  take  me,  and  when 
the  parish  gets  her  to  keep  they  will  know 
what  she  is,  and  she  will  see  if  she  can  drink 
then.’  I  said  :  ‘  No,  no  ;  for  his  children’s 
sake  leave  him ;  it  was  I  who  was  to 
blame,’  and  the  men  went  away.  How  I 
got  into  bed  I  cannot  tell,  but  next  day— 
New  Year’s  Day— I  tried  to  move  but  could 
not.  I  remember  hearing  the  children  say¬ 
ing  Mr.  J.  and  his  son  were  in  the  kitchen 
with  their  father,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 
Mr.  J.  was  so  proud  of  how  I  had  been 
doing ;  he  told  his  son,  who  had  come  home 
for  holidays,  all  about  me,  and  had  brought 
him  to  see  me,  only  to  be  told  all  the  story. 
I  believe  he  actually  moaned  when  he  heard 
it,  he  was  so  sorely  disappointed .  I  lay 
in  bed  until  midday,  when  I  got  up,  and  oh, 
what  a  face  and  head  I  had !  so  badly 
pained,  and  when  I  looked  in  the  mirror  I 
did  not  know  myself.  I  was  black  and 
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blue  and  all  swollen.  The  children  cried 
when  they  looked  at  me  ;  and  Jack  roared 
out  when  he  saw  me  :  ‘  Oh,  my  God,  that 
I  should  have  been  left  so  far  to  myself  as 
to  do  this  !  *  He  got  some  salt  butter  and 
rubbed  it  on  my  face  and  asked  me  if  I 
brought  him  to  the  gallows  would  that  make 
me  stop  drink  !  I  said  :  4  No  ;  I  wish  to 
God  I  had  a  bottle  now  !  *  And  I  did  wish 
it.  I  craved  so  much  for  drink,  and  as 
the  shops  were  all  shut  (New  Year’s  Day)  I 
asked  the  boys  to  go  and  beg  a  little  for 
me  from  some  person  or  other.  But  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  was  away.  So  all  day  I  never 
got  a  drop  ;  eat  a  bit  of  food  I  could  not ; 
it  was  potatoes  and  milk  for  the  dinner. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  it  all  I 
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DESOLATION 

That  New  Year’s  night  my  husband  went 
out.  As  I  sat  on  a  broken  chair  thoughts 
of  my  home  in  S.  once  again  came  before 
me,  and  of  my  own  happiness  there  only, 
a  few  short  years  before,  whereas  that  night 
I  was  in  a  room-and-kitchen  house  in  H., 
not  a  stick  of  furniture  in  the  room.  A  con¬ 
cealed  bed  belonging  to  the  house  was  in 
a  corner ;  in  this  there  was  an  old  second¬ 
hand  mattress,  where  the  children  and  I  lay 
many  a  night  with  (for  covering)  any  old 
coat  or  rag  that  no  pawnshop  would  take. 
For  during  that  .week’s  drinking  I  had 
pawned  all  the  clothes  that  I  had  managed 
to  get  for  that  bed  during  the  weeks  I  was 
not  drinking.  In  the  kitchen  where  I  sat  was 

another  concealed  bed,  with  very  poor  bed- 
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ding  on  it.  I  had  pawned  some  of  that,  too, 
telling  Jack  two  days  before  the  New  Year 
the  bed-clothes  were  out  getting  washed  (he 
did  not  object  to  me  getting  some  of  my  wash¬ 
ing  done  during  those  six  weeks,  as  we  found 
I  was  suffering  from  some  internal  trouble). 
The  only  other  furniture  was  an  old,  shaky 
table  and  three  chairs,  all  of  which  were 
broken  ;  in  a  corner  was  the  hamper  my 
mother  had  sent  me,  now  empty  ;  in  another 
corner  was  a  tin  box  ;  a  small  sort  of  bunker 
belonging  to  the  house  stood  between  the 
hamper  and  the  box ;  not  a  mat  of  any  des¬ 
cription  on  the  floor.  That  was  all  the  room 
possessed.  On  the  table  a  halfpenny  candle 
was  burning  in  a  lemonade-bottle,  the  only 
kind  of  light  we  had  for  months .  Sometimes 
when  my  husband  got  his  salary  he  would 
buy  a  dozen  of  candles,  and  I  have  known 
us  burn  two  then  at  a  time.  But  this  New 
Year’s  night  all  we  had  was  the  one  half¬ 
penny  .candle.  The  poor  children  were  all 
most  neglected  and  sad-looking,  and  myself, 
with  my  face  all  blue,  swollen,  and  sore, 
sitting  over  a  dying  fire— all  this  made  one 
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of  the  most  miserable  homes  there  could 
be  on  this  earth.  That  was  four  years  ago 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  I  remember  it 
as  if  it  were  to-night.  There  I  sat  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  homes  I  told  you  of  in  the 
beginning,  and  times  and  times  did  I  curse 
the  day  I  was  born.  Why  had  God  treated 
me  so?  What  had  I  done  to  deserve  such 
unjust  punishment?  Why  did  I  ever  marry 
such  a  man  as  Jack  Gordon?  I  kept  con¬ 
demning  in  my  mind  my  mother  for  allowing 
me  to  marry  so  young.  The  children  spoke 
to  me.  I  only  said:  ‘  Leave  me  alone.  I 
wish  to  God  I  was  dead  !  then  your  father 
would  be  pleased.’  Thus  I  went  on  think¬ 
ing.  I  acknowledged  I  took  a  little  drink ; 
but  look  at  Mrs.  D.,  she  drank  far  more  than 
I  did,  and  still  she  had  a  beautiful  home  and 
a  good  husband.  Oh  !  I  thought  myself 
fearfully  badly  treated  by  God.  Indeed,  I 
began  to  wonder  if  there  was  a  God.  And 
so  my  thoughts  wandered  on  ;  and  looking 
up  at  an  old  clock  which  was  the  only  article 
on  a  mantelpiece,  I  counted  the  hours  until 
I  would  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  whisky. 
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I  had  it  all  planned  in  my  mind,  that  I  would 
pawn  my  clothes  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  get  drink.  I  thought  I  could 
almost  taste  it,  and  pictured  myself  with 
plenty  of  drink;  for  I  could  get  ios.  even 
on  part  of  my  clothes.  Those  thoughts  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  could  get  the  drink 
in  about  twelve  hours,  were  the  only  things 
that  were  keeping  me  alive,  as  I  thought. 
Mr.  J.,  or  anything  he  had  ever  said 
to  me,  I  never  thought  of,  and  the  ladies 
who  were  so  kind  in  coming  to  me  I  now 
thought  of  as  no  better  than  myself.  When 
my  husband  came  in  that  night,  he  asked  me 
if  my  head  was  any  easier,  but  I  gave  him 
a  very  curt  answer.  The  children  were  put 
to  bed,  such  as  it  was,  and  I  went  beside 
them,  not  speaking  a  word  to  my  husband. 

Such  was  that  New  Year’s  Day,  one  of  the 
many  miserable  days  I  had  spent  through 
drink,  but  at  that  time  I  could  not  think 
it  was  drink  that  caused  all  that  misery.  In 
the  morning  I  thought  every  minute  an  hour 
until  my  husband  went  to  work.  Whenever 
he  went  out  I  made  a  parcel  of  my  things, 
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but  now  the  boys  said  I  could  not  go  out 
with  my  face  so.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  But  drink  I  would  need  to  have,  and 
so  I  put  on  a  deep  mourning  veil,  and  taking 
David  with  me,  ran  to  the  pawnshop,  and 
from  there  to  the  public-house.  Drink, 
drink,  drink,  was  the  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  I  could  think  of,  and  if  I  did  not  get 
it  soon  I  was  sure  I  would  die.  I  got 
half  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  two  bottles  of 
Bass’s  beer,  and  ran  again  home  with  it. 
‘  Now,’  I  thought,  *  all  my  trouble  is  over.’ 
I  poured  out  half  a  tumblerful  of  whisky, 
drank  it,  and  immediately  poured  out  a  bottle 
of  beer,  and  drank  every  drop.  I  then  sat 
down  for  a  minute  or  two.  My  head  was 
fearfully  sore,  and  my  side  ;  but  I  was  now 
beginning  to  feel  like  myself,  I  thought, 
when  Mr.  J.  came  in.  He  got  a  fearful 
shock  when  he  saw  my  face  ;  he  spoke  to 
me,  but  could  make  nothing  out  of  me,  he 
said  ;  he  asked  me  to  make  another  start.  I 
said  :  *  Never !  I’ll  now  drink  myself  to 

death,  and  the  sooner  I  am  dead  the  better 
pleased  every  one  will  be.’  He  saw  I  had 
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been  drinking,  and  said  he  would  call 
another  day.  Mrs.  B.  and  a  lady  came  to 
see  me;  Mr.  J.  had  told  them,  and  they 
were  so  grieved.  Mrs.  B.  cried  like  a  child 
when  she  saw  me,  and  so  did  her  friend. 
They  both  asked  me  to  kneel  in  prayer  with 
them,  and  I  laughed  at  them.  To  think 
that  any  one  would  imagine  I  would  have 
any  faith  in  prayer  after  all  I  went  through  ! 
The  lady,  however,  made  a  very  earnest 
prayer,  and  bits  of  it  did  make  me  think 
there  was  still  a  God,  although  I  soon  forgot 
it.  Mrs.  B.  made  me  promise  to  go  to  her 
house  the  next  day,  and  I  went,  but  very 
much  the  worse  of  drink.  She  kept  me 
until  night,  and  brought  me  home  quite  nice . 
My  husband  was  in,  and  he  had  got  two  eye- 
shades  for  my  eyes,  for  they  were  terrible 
to  look  at.  Mrs.  B.  and  he  tried  them  on 
me,  and  tried  also  to  persuade  me  to  promise 
again.  But  I  said,  ‘  Never  while  I  live 
will  I  again  say  I  won’t  take  drink  ’ ;  yet 
I  said  I  would  try  not  to  take  it,  but  that 
was  all  the  promise  I  made.  Again  the 
lady  called.  (It  was  she  who  gave  me  the 
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little  book,  '  Daily  Light,*  that  you  have 
written  your  initials  and  mine  in.)  She 
again  pled  with  me.  I  would  not  promise. 
Mr.  J.  called,  but  on  all  occasions  I  refused 
to  say  I  would  give  over  drinking ;  and 
after  the  end  of  January  Mr.  J.  and  those 
ladies  all  of  them  passed  completely  out  of 
my  life.  I  never  saw  them  again.  Mr.  J. 
I  have  seen  once  since,  as  you  know. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


DREAMS  OF  HOME 

I  WENT  on  living  the  same  life  as  I  have 
tried  to  describe  to  you  for  the  next  three 
months,  not  a  bit  better  ;  but  in  March  for 
a  day  or  two  I  was  not  drinking  so  badly, 
and  each  night  I  dreamt  of  my  mother.  I 
had  not  heard  of  her  since  she  sent  me  a 
hamper  at  Christmas,  which  I  never  said  I 
received— enough  to  let  mother  know  I  still 
was  drinking.  I  awoke  my  husband 
different  times,  telling  him  of  my  dreams 
about  mother.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  my  mother,  and  always  spoke  kindly  about 
her.  One  night  I  awoke  him,  and  said 
nothing  would  put  it  out  of  my  mind  but 
mother  was  ill.  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  if  you  lie 
down  and  try  to  sleep,  I  will  ’phone  Mr.  D. 

in  the  morning  and  ask  him  if  they  are  all 
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well  in  S.’  I  lay  down,  but  could  not  sleep. 
My  mother  seemed  so  near  me.  If  I  closed 
my  eyes  I  thought  I  could  feel  her  hand 
clasping  me  and  hear  her  saying,  4  Lucy,  my 
dear  lassie,  Lucy.’  I  told  my  husband  this, 
and  he  was  most  kind  to  me.  I  think  it  was 
because  I  felt  my  mother’s  presence  so  near 
me  these  few  days  that  I  kept  so  clear  of 
drink.  I  longed  and  waited  anxiously  for 
my  husband  to  come  home  at  dinner-time 
to  tell  me  of  mother.  I  did  not  taste  drink 
that  day.  I  had  such  a  sore  feeling  about 
my  heart,  it  put  for  once  the  thoughts  of 
drink  away.  Dinner-time  passed,  he  did 
not  come  home,  and  I  had  to  wait  until 
eight  o’clock  at  night.  I  did  without  touch¬ 
ing  drink— the  only  day  since  the  23rd  of 
December.  When  my  husband  came  in,  my 
first  words  were,  4  Oh,  Jack,  have  you  heard 
how  my  mother  is  ?  ’  He  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  me,  and  said  :  4  Lucy,  my 
poor  lassie,  your  mother  is  dead  and  buried.’ 
I  cannot  in  any  way  describe  the  pain  and 
grief  I  felt ;  to  think  I  should  never  look  on 
her  face  again  !  And  she  had  died  knowing 
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me  to  be  a  drunkard— died  without  even  a 
chance  of  my  asking  her  forgiveness,  without 
one  word.  Oh,  it  was  terrible  !  My  feelings 
about  it  are  only  known  to  God  and  myself* 
for  I  cannot  describe  them  myself  even 
now.  Sometimes  I  think  I  had  sinned  and 
suffered  more  than  any.  After  realizing 
my  mother  was  dead,  I  craved  for  drink 
as  bad  as  ever.  Everything  I  could  pawn 
I  pawned,  and  every  drop  of  drink  I  could 
get  I  drank.  After  my  mother’s  death  my 
husband  tried  to  deal  more  kindly  with  me 
than  he  had  ever  done.  Sometimes  his 
kindness  appealed  to  me,  and  if  it  had  been 
in  my  power,  I  believe  I  would  have 
stopped  from  drink.  But  I  could  not  help 
myself ;  that  terrible  craving  I  had  to 
satisfy. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


ANOTHER  STEP  DOWNWARD 

In  this  way  I  lived  on  until  the  middle  of 
April .  One  Saturday  night  my  husband 
came  home  looking  very  despondent.  Of 
course,  I  was  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
He  asked  for  the  tickets  of  the  children’s 
clothes,  which  were  again  all  pawned.  I 
wondered  at  this,  knowing  his  salary  was 
not  due  until  the  following  Tuesday.  I 
wondered  if  he  was  once  again  to  make 
another  case  in  some  way  or  other  against 
me,  but  I  had  had  so  much  drink  I  was 
utterly  regardless  of  what  he  did,  and  gave 
him  the  tickets.  He  at  once  sent  David  with 
the  money  away  for  all  the  clothes,  which 
surprised  me  very  much.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  he  told  me  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  situation,  owing  to.  his  salary  having 
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been  arrested  for  some  account  he  was 
unable  to  pay— all  through  my  drinking. 
This  at  once  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and 
I  began  to  wonder  what  in  all  the  earth  was 
to  be  done  now.  But  even  then  my  first 
thoughts  were,  1  How  can  I  manage  to  get 
drink?’  That  was  a  fearful  Sunday.  My 
husband  lay  all  day  and  never  spoke  a  word. 
I  had  no  drink  in  the  house,  and  was  craving 
for  it,  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  was 
planning  how  I  could  now  get  it,  seeing  my 
husband  would  be  about  the  house  all  day. 
After  the  children  went  to  bed,  he  asked 
me  what  I  thought  was  to  be  done  now.  I 
said  he  would  soon  get  another  situation  if 
he  only  tried,  and,  being  sober,  I  encouraged 
him  that  night  so  much,  that  on  the  Monday 
morning  he  went  out  to  see  a  traveller  and 
ask  him  to  try  and  get  a  situation  for  him  if 
he  could.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  A.,  had 
known  my  husband  for  years,  and  knew  all 
his  domestic  affairs.  He  told  him  that  he 
knew  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  G.  were 
opening  a  shop  in  D.,  and  that  Mr.  C.  G. 
had  spoken  to  him  about  getting  a  good 
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buyer  for  him.  Mr.  A.  was  in  the  same 
trade  as  was  my  husband  ;  but  he  thought 
he  would  have  a  poor  chance  with  the  G.’s, 
knowing  what  a  particular  firm  they  were. 
Mr.  A.  said  he  would  bring  my  husband’s 
name  before  Mr.  C.  G.,  would  also  tell  him 
all  his  home  cares,  and  why  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  last  situation.  But  there 
was  the  fear  of  Mr.  C.  G.  thinking  that 
Mr.  A.  was  only  recommending  my  husband 
for  the  sake  of  him  getting  their  trade 
through  my  husband,  if  he  should  get  the 
place.  Both  my  husband  and  Mr.  A.  under¬ 
stood  it  would  be  better  if  a  man  in  another 
trade  went  to  Mr.  C.  G. ;  but  as  no  other 
one  knew  all  about  my  husband’s  private 
affairs,  it  was  agreed  Mr.  A.  would  do  his 
best.  I  am  mentioning  all  this  as  later  you 
will  find  what  a  blessing  it  was  Mr.  C.  G. 
knew  of  my  husband’s  home  life.  Mr.  A. 
arranged  an  interview  between  the  firm  and 
my  husband,  and  the  following  week  my 
husband  heard  he  had  got  the  situation,  and 
must  be  ready  to  start  on  Monday  morning, 
May  13th.  He  was  told  he  would  require 
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to  dress  well,  and  wear  a  frock-coat.  This 
was  now  the  concern :  how  were  we  to  get 
decent  clothes  for  him,  and  how  were  we  all 
to  get  to  D.?  We  had  not  ios.  in  cash. 
My  husband  had  been  out  of  work  a 
fortnight,  and  there  was  still  another  fort¬ 
night  to  go.  During  this  time  I  was  taking 
very  little  drink,  some  days  never  any  at 
all.  The  craving  was  still  there,  but  with 
my  husband  coming  out  and  in  continually 
I  had  very  little  chance  ;  and  another  thing, 
I  had  no  chance  of  getting  any  money. 
Indeed,  the  little  drink  I  was  getting  was 
through  making  my  children  play  tricks  with 
the  messages  their  father  sent  them  for —e.g., 
when  sent  for  half  a  pound  of  margarine  at 
fivepence,  I  had  them  well  taught  to  take 
it  at  fourpence,  and  keep  the  penny  for  me  ; 
when  sent  for  a  pound  of  mince,  only  to  take 
three-quarters,  and  keep  the  money  of  the 
other  quarter  for  me  ;  when  sent  for  potatoes 
at  fourpence,  only  to  take  threepenny-worth ; 
and  in  all  messages  they  just  did  the  same. 
Their  father  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
boys,  and  never  thought  of  looking  at  a 
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message  when  it  came  in.  Many  a  day, 
when  he  was  at  work  and  not  coming  home 
for  dinner,  he  would  send  David  or  Harry 
in  the  morning  for  meat  and  vegetables  for 
me  to  make  soup  for  the  dinner  for  our¬ 
selves.  But  they  never  went;  they  would 
hide  in  closes  until  they  saw  their  father  go 
away,  and  then  come  running  with  the  money 
to  me.  Their  father  never  suspected  this 
trick,  and  many  and  many  a  day  those 
children  went  without  a  dinner,  while  their 
father  felt  sure  they  had  a  good  one.  Many 
a  time  I  started  my  day’s  drinking  in 
this  way.  Never  for  a  moment  did  it  occur 
to  me  I  was  training  those  children  up  to 
be  thieves  of  the  worst  kind.  As  long  as  I 
got  money  for  drink  it  did  not  matter  to 
me ;  any  thought  of  right  or  wrong  never 
appealed  to  me.  While  my  husband  was 
at  home,  the  children  would  only  manage 
from  threepence  to  sevenpence  a  day  for 
me ;  but  whatever  it  was  went  in  drink 
whenever  he  would  go  out.  Of  course,  such 
small  quantities  never  affected  me,  and  my 
husband  never  knew  I  was  tasting  drink 
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then,  and  confided  in  me  and  planned  every¬ 
thing  along  with  me.  One  night,  as  it  was 
coming  near  the  time  for  him  to  start  for  D ., 
and  no  way  or  opening  coming  for  him  to 
work  for  what  would  get  him  clothes,  I 
suggested  he  should  go  to  Mrs.  D.  and 
ask  her  for  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds,  and 
tell  her  about  his  getting  this  new  situation. 
The  following  day  he  went  to  her  and  got 
£2  1 2s .,  with  clothes  for  me,  which  would 
take  me  to  D.  respectable.  She  planned 
that  my  husband  should  get  furnished  apart¬ 
ments,  and  take  us  all  on  at  once,  in  case, 
being  left  alone,  I  should  go  as  I  went  in  M ., 
and  disgrace  myself.  The  Saturday  before 
my  husband  left  she  came  to  our  house  and 
told  Jack  he  would  need  to  get  rooms  when¬ 
ever  he  arrived  on  the  Monday.  This  he 
said  was  impossible,  as  he  had  to  work  the 
whole  day  from  eight  o’clock,  just  on 
arriving,  as  the  warehouse  was  to  be  opened 
Wednesday,  and  they  would  need  two  days’ 
hard  work  to  get  the  different  departments 
ready.  But  he  said  that  whenever  he  got  off 
on  Monday  night  he  would  go  after  any 
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apartments  he  saw  advertised,  or  could  hear 
of,  and  try  and  have  us  on  by  the  Tuesday. 
She  seemed  very  dissatisfied  with  this,  think¬ 
ing  that  under  any  circumstances  we  should 
all  be  together  on  Monday  night,  even  if 
we  went  into  an  hotel.  She  knew  she  had 
power  over  us,  after  giving  Jack  the 
£2  12s.  and  me  the  clothes,  and  said  to  Jack 
he  was  to  do  his  best  to  get  us  away  on 
Monday  night.  He  promised  that  if  he  got 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day  and 
found  apartments,  he  would  send  for  us. 
She  then  asked  him  to  go  for  some  drink, 
but  he  told  her  I  had  tasted  nothing  during 
those  weeks,  and  refused  to  go,  begging  her 
not  to  offer  me  any  when  he  went  away. 
After  she  left  he  said  he  feared  I  would  have 
trouble  with  her  when  he  was  gone ;  but 
on  no  condition  was  I  to  come  to  D .  until  he 
sent  for  me.  On  the  Monday  morning  at 
6  a.m.  he  went  away  with  my  promise  that 
I  would  not  taste  drink,  but  have  the  children 
and  myself  all  tidy  and  ready  to  go  when  he 
would  send  for  me.  He  left  me  with  half 
a  sovereign  and  the  assurance  that  he  would 
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send  more  for  our  fares.  Immediately  I  got 
him  away  I  felt  every  minute  like  an  hour 
until  the  public-houses  would  be  open  and 
I  could  get  a  little  whisky.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  was  only  to  get  a  little  whisky  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  just  only  take  a 
mouthful.  Whenever  it  was  eight  o’clock 
I  went  out  and  got  half  a  bottle  of  the  very 
best.  When  I  came  home  I  took  just  a 
little— nothing  like  my  usual  quantity.  I  had 
very  good  thoughts  in  my  mind  about  not 
tasting  more  until  dinner-time.  I  started 
to  work  packing  the  few  things  I  was  to 
take  with  me,  but  I  did  not  take  down  the 
window  curtains,  as  I  did  not  want  the 
neighbours  to  know  we  were  going  away. 
About  io  a.m.  Mrs.  D.  came  out,  and  her 
first  words  were  about  the  curtains  :  why 
were  they  not  down,  and  why  was  I  not 
prepared  to  go  away?  I  explained  to  her 
that  Jack  was  to  wire  me  whenever  he  knew 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  get  out  during 
the  day  or  not  to  get  rooms.  ‘  Well,’  she 
said,  *  in  any  case,  wire  or  no  wire,  you  gK> 
all  to  D.  to-night.’  That  was  the  condition^ 
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she  said,  on  which  she  had  given  the  money. 
I  did  not  argue  with  her,  but  in  my  own 
mind  I  knew  I  would  not  go  without  word 
from  my  husband.  We  drank  the  whisky 
together,  and  parted  good  friends  in  the 
morning,  she  saying  she  would  be  out  along 
with  her  sister  in  the  afternoon.  I  drank  no 
more  all  day,  thinking  that  if  she  saw  me 
sober  she  would  not  ask  us  to  go.  I  had 
a  nice  tea  ready  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
two  came  out,  but  at  once  I  saw  Mrs.  D. 
had  been  drinking.  She  swore  at  me  when 
she  came  in  and  saw  those  bits  of  curtains 
still  up.  I  showed  her  a  wire  I  had  from 
my  husband  saying  he  would  be  working 
until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  asking  us  to 
stay  where  we  were  until  he  wrote  me,  and  to 
write  him  that  night  to  an  address  which 
he  gave.  When  she  saw  the  wire  she  said 
it  was  all  made  up  between  him  and  me,  and 
swore  she  would  put  us  away  to  D.  then, 
or  take  back  every  stitch  of  clothes  she  gave 
me.  She  demanded  every  penny  I  had  in 
the  house,  in  order  to  pay  back  part  of  her 
money.  I  gave  her  every  penny  I  had, 
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but  M.  looked  into  the  press  to  see  what 
food  was  required,  and  went  and  got  it. 
Mrs.  D.,  finding  I  defied  her,  bundled  up 
every  stitch  of  clothes  she  had  given  me, 
taking  the  skirt  and  bodice  I  was  wearing 
at  the  time.  Jack  had  been  so  disgusted  at 
the  rags  I  had  been  wearing,  that  he  made 
a  bundle  of  every  old  stitch  I  had  and  put 
them  in  the  ash-bucket.  So  I  had  no  clothes 
but  hers,  and  when  she  took  them  all  away 
I  was  left  almost  bare— my  arms  certainly 
were  bare.  In  this  state  I  was  left,  with 
not  a  penny  of  money,  with  scarcely  a  stitch 
of  clothes,  not  a  shoe  on  my  feet.  I  had 
not  a  drop  of  drink.  The  neighbours  heard 
the  quarrelling  and,  of  course,  thought  it 
was  me  drunk  again ;  but  at  that  time  I 
was  not,  although  ‘  Drink,  drink  ’  I  was 
repeating  to  myself  times  without  number. 
The  children  were  out  in  the  park.  I  sent 
a  boy  for  them  to  get  some  of  their  clothes 
to  pawn,  in  order  to  get  drink  ;  but  how  was 
I  to  get  out,  with  not  a  stitch  of  clothes  to 
cover  my  bare  arms  or  a  shoe  to  put  on  my 
feet?  It  was  now  about  six  o’clock.  The 
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pawn -offices  were  closed  at  seven.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  state  I  was  in,  for  drink 
I  would  need  to  have,  even  if  I  went  out  as 
I  was  to  get  it.  I  never  interfered  or 
troubled  the  neighbours  in  any  way,  except 
on  the  occasions  I  mentioned,  but  I  now 
thought  I  would  ask  one  of  them  for  a 
shawl  and  shoes,  but  was  frightened  that 
after  hearing  the  terrible  noise  with  Mrs.  D., 
she  would  not  give  it.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
a  pawnbroker,  saying  the  bearer  was  four¬ 
teen  years  the  week  before  and  asking  him 
to  give  4s.  on  the  suit  I  sent.  I  had  sent 
a  little  girl  to  the  park  for  David  and  Harry 
to  come  running  home,  as  something  had 
happened,  and  by  the  time  I  had  written 
the  line  they  were  in.  I  stripped  Harry  of  his 
suit,  and  while  doing  this  was  impressing  on 
David  to  tell  that  his  birthday  was  last  week. 
I  sent  him  to  a  pawnbroker’s  where  he 
never  had  been  before,  and  told  him  to  be 
careful  not  to  tell  he  was  the  boy  that  had 
been  in  the  court.  I  was  very  frightened 
myself,  so  was  the  child,  but  we  risked  it. 
I  told  him  I  would  be  dead  if  we  did  not, 
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and  told  him  that  if  he  got  the  money  he 
was  to  go  to  a  licensed  grocer’s  and  get  them 
to  send  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  two  bottles 
of  beer ;  that  if  he  did  not  get  the  4s.,  he 
was  to  order  a  smaller  quantity,  according  to 
what  he  got.  It  takes  a  time  to  tell  this, 
but  well  I  remember  how  quickly  it  was 
all  done,  and  the  boy  standing  with  all  his 
orders,  ready  to  run  the  moment  I  had  the 
parcel  ready.  I  was  in  a  great  state  of 
fear  lest  the  pawnbroker  had  been  in  court 
that  day  and  should  know  him.  I  kept 
walking  all  over  the  room  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  until  he  returned.  He  had 
got  the  four  shillings  for  the  suit,  and  told 
me  the  messages  would  be  up  at  once.  He 
had  no  sooner  said  so  than  the  lad  was  at  the 
door  with  the  bottles  of  whisky  and  beer. 
How  hurriedly  I  drew  the  whisky-bottle 
cork  !  After  taking  the  glass  of  whisky, 
I  fell  on  my  knees  at  a  chair  and  thanked 
God  in  prayer  for  not  letting  the  pawnbroker 
recognize  David,  and  for  providing  this 
drink  for  me.  While  David  had  been  away  I 
kept  on  wringing  my  hands  and  saying  :  ‘  O, 
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God,  grant  that  my  boy  won’t  be  found 
out,  and  that  he  will  get  a  little  whisky  for 
me.’  Times  without  number  I  repeated  that 
while  waiting  for  David,  and  now  felt  sure 
God  had  answered  my  cry.  How  happy  I 
was!  All  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  D.  now 
seemed  as  nothing  when  I  had  so  much 
drink  in  the  house.  I  took  some  more 
whisky  and  beer,  and  went  to  bed,  after 
making  the  boys  lock  the  door  and  instruct¬ 
ing  them  they  were  to  prepare  tea  and  an 
egg  for  themselves.  I  wished  for  no  tea; 
I  had  plenty  to  drink.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  I  lived.  For  days  and  days  I  have 
gone  without  food  while  drinking  heavily. 
I  kept  on  drinking  every  time  I  awoke, 
the  boys  getting  up  and  giving  me  some ; 
and  by  morning  I  had  not  a  drop  of  the 
bottle  of  whisky  or  the  two  pint-bottles  of 
beer.  My  hands  trembled  so  that  I  was  not 
able  to  write  a  4  line  ’ ;  but  David  went 
off  with  a  pair  of  Harry’s  boots,  got  them 
taken  by  the  same  pawnbroker,  and  got  a 
lad  to  come  with  half  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
I  was  almost  gasping  for  breath  when  I  got 
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some  of  this,  I  was  suffering  so  from  the 
effects  of  the  night’s  drinking,  and  I  told 
the  boys  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea.  I  was 
afraid  I  was  dying.  I  was  in  bed  unable 
to  move,  and  was  trying  to  take  the  tea 
when  two  men  came  in.  They  were  two 
other  inspectors  from  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The  two 
before  had  stopped  coming  when  they  heard 
all  about  Mr.  J.  They  spoke  to  me,  and 
I  at  once  knew  that  it  was  Mrs.  D.,  in  her 
mad  temper,  who  had  sent  them.  I  told 
them  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  them  to  go  to 
the  woman’s  house  who  asked  them  to  come 
to  me.  I  said,  ‘Mrs.  D.  drinks  more  in 
a  day  than  I  do  in  a  week,’  and  went  on 
to  tell  them  she  had  a  servant  and  all  her 
comforts,  and  could  hide  it.  I  also  told  them 
of  the  whole  case  as  it  was  ;  for,  after  getting 
the  little  whisky  and  a  little  of  the  tea,  along 
with  the  shock  of  their  coming,  I  had  pulled 
myself  together.  I  wondered  at  their 
listening  to  me  so  interestedly.  Then  one  of 
them  asked,  ‘  Was  I  Lucy  Mackay  before  I 
was  married?’  I  said  I  was.  They  said 
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their  matron  was  a  girl  who  had  lived  next 
door  to  me  in  S.,  and  knew  me  as  a  bright, 
happy  girl.  She  was  grieved  to  hear  of 
me,  and  asked  them  to  treat  me  kindly.  I 
burst  out  crying  on  hearing  of  this  matron, 
and  as  they  seemed  to  have  learned  from  her 
a  lot  about  me  before  my  marriage  and 
during  the  first  part  of  my  married  life, 
one  of  them  said,  *  This  is  the  saddest  case 
I  have  seen.  My  God  !  what  won’t  drink 
do  ?  *  They  gave  me  some  kindly  advice, 
asked  me  to  stop  drinking  like  a  good 
woman,  and  went  away.  Harry,  fortunately, 
had  his  old  clothes  and  boots,  and  they  saw 
all  the  children  with  their  clothes  on.  I 
vowed  all  the  vengeance  on  Mrs.  D.  I 
possibly  could. 


CHAPTER  XV 


FORSAKEN 

After  all  the  excitement  had  now  died  away 
the  children  went  to  the  park.  This  must 
have  been  about  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
the  day  after  my  husband  went  off.  It 
seemed  like  a  month  since  he  had  gone 
away.  Before  they  went  away  to  the  park  I 
gave  them  the  only  coppers  in  the  house, 
asking  David  to  come  home  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  go  with 
something  else  to  pawn.  I  drank  the 
remaining  part  of  the  half -bottle  of  whisky 
I  had  got  that  morning.  I  had  had  some 
after  the  inspectors  went  away,  and  some 
before  the  children  went  out,  and  now 
finished  it.  I  was  not  long  in  bed  before  I 
fell  fast  asleep  and  did  not  waken  until  the 

evening.  I  knew  it  was  well  on  in  the  even- 
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in g  by  the  light.  I  first  put  my  brains 
together  to  try  and  remember  whether  I  had 
any  whisky  left.  I  could  not  remember.  I 
got  up  and  looked  into  every  bottle.  Not 
a  drop  !  and  then  I  thought  it  must  be  seven 
o’clock.  What  if  the  pawn-offices  were 
closed?  But  I  was  confident  David  would 
never  let  them  close  without  getting  some 
money  for  me.  He  must  have  been  in  while 
I  was  asleep ;  he  had  done  that  many  times 
before.  I  went  to  the  room  window,  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold,  although  it  was  May.  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  house.  I  called  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  got  no  answer. 
I  went  on  in  this  way  until  it  was  getting 
dark.  By  this  time,  between  the  craving 
for  drink  and  the  anxiety  as  to  whether 
David  had  brought  any  in  I  was  in  a  terrible 
state,  and  as  I  began  to  get  sober  I 
became  anxious  about  the  children.  Latterly 
I  knocked  at  a  woman’s  door  and  asked  the 
time,  running  back  when  I  had  knocked  and 
getting  behind  my  own  door,  only  putting 
my  head  round.  She  told  me  it  was  past 
nine  o’clock.  I  asked  her  whether  she  had 
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seen  the  children  and  she  said  she  had  not. 
I  began  to  be  in  a  fearful  state  and  would 
run  when  I  heard  no  footsteps  (I  was  so 
ashamed  of  my  bare  arms)  to  the  passage 
door  and  almost  howl  4  David  !  Harry  !  ’ 
then  run  in  again  and  wait.  But  no  child 
appeared.  About  a  month  before  this  Jack 
had  got  a  small  paraffin  lamp,  which  we  now 
burned.  I  had  lighted  it  several  times  before 
this  but  it  always  went  out — there  was  no 
oil  in  the  house  ;  but  now  I  could  not  light 
it  again,  the  wick  was  done. 

Here  I  was  in  a  dark  house,  no  light,  no 
fire,  and  no  idea  where  my  five  children 
were,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  The  still¬ 
ness  of  that  house  to  my  dying  day  I  will 
never  forget.  I  moaned  and  cried  aloud, 
striking  my  head  against  the  wall,  4  My  God, 
where  are  my  bairns  ?  David,  come  to  your 
mother  !  *  The  woman  next  door  heard  me  ; 
she  knocked  at  the  door  and  told  me  her 
little  boy  had  seen  all  our  children  going 
into  a  cab  in  Duncan  Street,  but  she  did  not 
wait  to  discuss  it.  Another  woman  who 
stayed  upstairs  was  passing,  and  asked  if 
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I  was  in  the  dark.  Thankful  for  any  one  to 
speak  to,  I  told  her  I  was.  She  came  in  and 
spoke  to  me  a  little  and  looked  everywhere 
for  oil  or  a  candle,  but  as  all  the  people 
burned  gas  and  every  shop  was  closed,  I 
had  to  wait  in  the  darkness  all  night,  and 
not  a  drop  of  drink  since  one  o’clock  of  the 
day.  It  was  now  twelve  midnight.  After 
this  woman  went  away  (with  the  light  of 
matches  she  had  put  me  to  bed)  I  got  out 
of  bed,  and  from  the  room  window  to  the 
kitchen  window,  which  was  one  long,  straight 
stretch,  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could,  back 
and  fro,  like  one  demented.  By  6  a.m.  I 
am  sure  I  was  quite  insane.  I  went  to  a 
woman’s  window,  bare  arms  and  no  shoes, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  my  bairns. 
I  was  thankful  for  the  daylight  and  now  felt 
I  could  run  miles  to  get  them.  She  said  she 
did  not  know  anything  about  them.  I  went 
into  the  house  again,  roaring  and  shouting 
for  my  children  ;  even  drink  seemed  at  that 
time  to  be  secondary.  A  man  came  and 
spoke  to  me  and  said  he  would  see  about 
my  children.  But  as  I  watched  him  going 
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down  the  street,  I  saw  a  telegraph-boy  come 
up  the  street.  It  was  quite  daylight,  but 
I  ran  out  as  I  was  and  shouted,  ‘  Is  that  for 
Gordon  ?  ’  I  got  the  telegram  and  its  con¬ 
tents  were  :  ‘  Children  with  their  father  in 
D.  ;  expect  Jack  any  time.’  No  name  or 
any  sign  to  let  me  know  where  it  came  from, 
but  that  it  was  sent  from  the  General  Post 
Office.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  Mrs.  D. 
could  have  done  such  a  horrible  thing  ;  but 
it  was  she  ;  who  else  could  have  done  it  ? 
Oh,  the  terror  I  was  now  in  !  I  felt  sure 
my  husband  would  be  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  and  after  getting  such  a  good  one, 
all  through  my  drinking.  But  even  that  did 
not  stop  the  craving  for  drink. 

Now  that  I  knew  the  children  were  alive, 
my  first  thoughts  were  :  4  How  can  I  get 

a  little  whisky  ?  ’  Oh,  if  I  had  only  one 
mouthful  I  could  face  Jack ;  but  if  I  got 
no  drink,  and  if  only  I  got  a  blouse  and 
shoes,  I  would  run  away  somewhere.  I  was 
walking  about  in  this  state  when  Mrs.  H. 
(the  woman  who  tried  to  get  the  candle 
for  me)  came  in  and  gave  me  sixpence, 
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and  told  me  to  get  “  a  little.’*  I  was  now 
panting  with  exhaustion  and  weakness.  I 
told  her  I  had  no  clothes  or  shoes,  but  she 
gave  me  an  old  waterproof  coat  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  a  few  minutes.  After  all  my 
night’s  anguish,  and  misery  past  describing, 
I  was  standing  waiting  at  a  public-house 
door  at  eight  o’clock  to  get  seven-penny¬ 
worth  of  whisky  (I  had  two  empty  bottles, 
and  was  thus  able  to  get  seven -pennyworth, 
a  penny  for  a  bottle  and  the  sixpence  the 
woman  gave  me).  I  got  home,  returned  the 
coat  and  shoes,  and  Mrs.  H.  went  away* 
not  returning  till  night.  After  she  went  I 
drank  the  half  of  the  whisky,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  drank  the  other  half. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  bed— no  fire,  no 
food.  But  after  the  whisky  began  to  work, 
I  felt  I  would  face  Jack,  and  tell  him  it  was 
all  through  him  taking  the  money  from  Mrs. 
D.  An  hour  before  then  I  was  blaming  my 
drinking  for  all  this  trouble,  and  saying  that 
if  my  husband  lost  his  situation,  drink  was 
to  blame.  That  was  because  I  had  been 
a  few  hours  without  it,  but  I  often  noticed 
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that  whenever  I  took  drink  it  lifted  the  blame 
from  itself  in  the  mind  and  very  quickly  put 
another  reason  for  the  trouble  it  caused. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
till  ii  a.m.,  when  I  awoke  and  the  whole 
thing  came  back  to  my  mind.  I  jumped  up 
and  was  determined  I  would  get  drink  in 
some  way  if  I  should  take  a  broker  in,  by 
selling  the  whole  furnishings,  such  as  they 
were.  I  knew  I  would  not  get  more  than 
is.  or  is.  6d.  ;  still,  I  felt  it  would  give  me 
sufficient  drink  to  build  me  up  to  do  some¬ 
thing  or  another,  for  I  was  desperate.  At 
this  moment,  however,  a  woman  came  and 
said  she  would  give  me  the  loan  of  her 
clothes  and  money  to  take  me  to  see  about 
my  children.  I  thanked  her,  and  gladly 
accepted  her  offer.  After  I  was  ready  to  go 
she  told  me  if  my  husband  came  as  was 
stated  in  the  telegram  she  would  tell  him 
where  I  had  gone  to.  She  gave  me  six¬ 
pence,  and  I  went  off.  But  I  was  in  such 
a  state  of  craving  for  drink  that  the  first 
public-house  I  came  to  I  went  in  and  got  a 
glass  of  whisky  for  threepence  ;  the  other 
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threepence  I  required  for  my  cars  ;  fainly 
would  I  have  spent  it  in  drink. 

When  I  arrived  at  Mrs.  D.’s  the  maid  told 
me  she  had  gone  to  town.  Walking  away 
from  the  door,  without  a  penny  to  pay  my  car 
back,  faint  and  weary,  how  I  did  wish  I 
could  die  !  But  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
the  maid  came  and  said  her  mistress  was  in. 
I  returned  and  found  her  lying  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bedroom  with  every  comfort  around  her. 
I  asked  her  for  my  children.  She  said  she 
had  done  a  good  night’s  work  in  taking  them 
to  their  father,  and  abused  my  husband. 
‘  And  now,’  she  said,  4  you  don’t  go  out  of 
my  hands  until  you  go  to  Dv  too.’ 

She  jumped  out  of  bed,  took  me  into 
another  room,  poured  out  over  half  a 
tumblerful  of  whisky,  and  gave  it  to  me  to 
drink.  I,  of  course,  was  glad  to  get  it. 
She  then  set  about  planning  for  my  going. 
I  got  a  dress  ;  then  I  went  out  to  my  own 
house  and  returned  the  woman  her  clothes 
and  the  sixpence.  Before  starting  I  had 
drink  twice. 

On  the  Tuesday  night  I  left  for  D.  Just 
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as  the  train  was  about  to  start  I  received 
3s.  6d.  with  the  words  :  4  Take  this  in  case 
you  miss  Jack,  or  in  case  he  does  not  come 
to  meet  you.’  I  had  no  time  to  say,  4  Surely 
there  is  not  a  doubt  of  his  being  there,’  for 
the  train  steamed  away.  I  arrived  in  D. 
some  time  after  ii  p.m.  I  remember  feel¬ 
ing  my  loneliness,  and  thought  I  would  give 
anything  to  see  my  husband,  but  although  I 
walked  about  for  over  half  an  hour  I  could 
not  see  him.  (I  afterwards  found  Mrs.  D. 
had  in  her  possession,  when  sending  me  off, 
two  wires  from  my  husband,  telling  her  not  to 
send  me  on  any  account,  and  that  he  could 
not  come  to  meet  me.)  I  began  to  notice 
that  people  were  looking  at  me,  and  asking 
a  porter  or  some  one  in  uniform  for  some 
place  where  I  could  get  a  respectable  bed, 
I  was  taken  to  a  temperance  hotel  opposite 
the  station.  I  paid  the  woman  the  3s.  6d., 
every  penny  I  had,  in  advance  for  bed  and 
breakfast.  I  was  very,  very  thankful  for 
a  bed  to  lay  my  weary,  head  on,  and  to  be 
inside  walls  away  from  the  staring  of  people. 
I  must  have  slept  only  about  an  hour  ;  and, 
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oh,  what  a  miserable  night  that  was  when 
all  my  circumstances  came  back  into  my 
mind  !  Many,  many  times  I  wished  myself 
dead. 

By  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  about  Messrs.  A.  C.  G.’s  front  door, 
watching  to  see  my  husband  go  in,  and  terri¬ 
fied  to  meet  him,  but  he  went  in  by  the  back 
and  I  missed  him.  I  took  no  breakfast, 
and  by  9.30  I  was  ready  to  fall  from 
weakness,  but  gathered  sufficient  strength 
to  walk  into  the  shop  and  face  my  husband. 
He  made  sure  I  knew  of  his  wires,  and 
that  I  had  come  in  spite  of  him,  and  would 
not  believe  I  knew  nothing  of  what  passed 
by  wires.  He  spoke  very  crossly,  and  in 
reply  to  my  inquiries  about  the  children, 
told  me  they  were  where  I  would  not  get 
them.  But  he  could  not  wait  to  speak  to 
me,  and  giving  me  a  shilling  for  my  dinner, 
told  me  he  could  not  see  me  until  seven 
at  night.  I  wondered  how  I  could  spend 
the  whole  day  walking  about.  However, 
I  was  thankful  to  get  the  shilling,  and 
walked  about  until  I  got  a  place  where  I 
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could  get  a  gill  of  whisky,  which  I  drank 
in  the  ladies’  room  of  the  railway -station . 
I  waited  there  a  while,  then  came  out  and 
started  walking  again.  I  cannot  think  how 
I  never  noticed  the  Gardens,  or  that  I  could 
get  a  seat  there  or  in  any  other  park  ;  but 
such  a  thing  never  occurred  to  me,  and  all 
day  I  walked  on  and  on.  I  spent  the 
remaining  coppers  I  had  in  more  whisky 
and  two  biscuits,  and  with  that  passed  the 
day.  About  four  o’clock,  footsore  and  tired, 
I  went  into  a  waiting-room  in  the  railway 
station,  but  I  was  not  long  there  before  I 
fell  fast  asleep.  The  woman  in  charge  came 
and  told  me  I  could  not  sleep  there,  so  I 
had  to  move  on  again,  and  walked  about 
until  half -past  seven,  when  I  met  my  hus¬ 
band.  At  the  beginning  we  had  a  fearful 
row.  Latterly  he  asked  me  to  go  back  to 
H .  I  refused  until  I  knew  about  my 
children  then  he  told  me  they  were  very 
comfortable,  the  three  youngest  at  the  coast. 
If  only  I  went  back  to  H.,  he  said,  for  a 
week  or  so,  he  would  get  a  furnished  house 
and  we  would  all  be  together  again.  At 
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last  I  consented.  He  gave  me  a  nice  tea,  and 
we  parted  quite  friendly.  I  reached  home 
at  ii  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday  night.  On 
Saturday  week  my  husband  came  through  ; 
he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  money 
to  lift  my  good  clothes  out  of  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s.  He  also  paid  M.  for  keeping  me, 
and  told  me  he  had  got  a  furnished  house, 
and  that  I  could  go  with  him  on  the  Sunday 
night. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  NEW  HOME 

I  DID  not  go  with  my  husband  that  night, 
but  arranged  I  would  go  next  morning, 
Monday.  In  the  morning  I  was  ill  and 
sick,  and  took  half  a  glass  of  whisky,  but 
I  don’t  think  my  husband  knew,  for  at 
ii  a.m.,  on  arriving,  he  gave  me  £2  to 
give  to  the  factor  as  prepaid  rent.  The 
factor  said  he  would  require  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  with  me  of  the  contents  of  the  house 
before  giving  me  the  keys,  and  asked  me 
to  call  at  five  o’clock  and  he  would  go  with 
me  and  leave  the  keys  with  me. 

I  was  quite  pleased  about  this,  and  thought 
of  taking  some  whisky,  but  Jack  told  me 
to  go  and  see  the  boys.  So  I  did  not.  They 
were  in  a  Home  for  Destitute  Children. 
There  I  was  first  met  by  Mr.  P.,  who  treated 
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me  with  such  kindness  as  astonished  me  very- 
much.  Then  I  saw  David  and  Harry. 
What  it  meant  to  me  seeing  my  boys  within 
those  walls  is  past  describing,  and  once  more 
within  myself  I  vowed  I  would  never  again 
taste  drink.  I  then  saw  Miss  K.  and  Miss  W. 
Both  of  them  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
Miss  K.  said  she  would  get  a  friend  to  take 
an  interest  in  me.  The  night  the  children 
were  brought  through  to  D .  my  husband  was 
in  a  fearful  state,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  The  gentleman  he  stayed  with  was 
horrified,  but  kept  the  children  all  night, 
and  advised  Jack  to  go  at  once  to  the  Home 
and  tell  Mr.  P.  all  about  his  case.  Mr.  P. 
advised  the  children  to  be  brought  there 
early  next  morning,  and  at  six  o’clock  my 
husband  went  with  his  five  children  and  left 
them  there.  He  has  many  times  told  me 
that  when  he  shut  the  gate  he  felt  that, 
instead  of  going  to  his  lodgings  and  dressing 
himself  in  a  black  frock-coat  to  stand  in  a 
fashionable  warehouse  and  speak  bright  and 
happy  things  to  the  public,  he  would  go  and 
kill  himself.  His  heart  was  racked  with 
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pain  at  leaving  his  children  ;  but  then,  again, 
his  love  for  them  made  him  face  the  world, 
although  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 

I  was  much  touched  by  the  kindness  of 
every  one  in  the  Home  ;  and  after  leaving 
them,  instead  of  going  and  taking  drink,  I 
went  and  got  a  cup  of  tea.  I  then  went 
to  the  factor  of  the  house,  who  came  with 
me  and  took  the  inventory  along  with  me 
and  gave  me  the  keys.  How  very  thankful 
I  was  to  feel  that  once  again  we  could  be 
all  together  !  and  although  the  furniture  was 
not  our  own,  I  was  glad  to  think  I  had  a 
place  to  live  in,  if  only  for  a  month.  The 
house  had  been  taken  for  a  year,  only  I  was 
afraid  we  should  never  be  able  to  pay  the 
rent.  I  ran  and  met  my  husband  and  told 
him  I  had  got  the  keys.  On  the  following 
day  I  got  David  and  Harry  home  with  me, 
and  now  if  only  I  could  get  the  other  little 
ones  I  felt  I  would  be  all  right.  But 
Miss  K.  told  me  I  should  not  get  them  for 
a  fortnight.  However,  she  asked  me  to 
come  and  help  her  with  a  jumble-sale  to 
keep  my  mind  occupied.  I  went  to  the 
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Home  every  day,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  some  drink  before 
going,  although  not  nearly  so  much  as  my 
usual  quantities.  Still,  the  same  craving 
was  there,  and  were  it  not  I  had  the  Home 
to  go  to  I  should  have  taken  as  much  as 
ever  I  did.  I  could  see  quite  well  that  if 
only  I  stayed  from  drink  my  husband  would 
be  kind  to  me,  and  Miss  K.  and  those  in  the 
Home  would  help  me  to  pull  myself  together. 
The  first  days  I  went  to  help  I  took  drink 
only  in  the  morning,  but  as  the  days  went 
on  I  began  to  take  drink  at  night  when  I 
came  home.  The  day  before  the  sale  my 
husband  saw  I  was  drinking  and  spoke  to 
me  about  it.  He  said  hei  would  tell 
Miss  K.  As  she  had  given  me  many  use- 
ful  things  by  this  time— Miss  W.  also  had 
been  exceedingly  kind  and  given  me  lots 
of  her  own  things  as  well  as  clothes  for 
the  children— I  begged  of  him  not  to  tell, 
and  promised  to  keep  from  drink  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  sale.  I  tried  to  resist  taking 
anything,  as  Miss  W.  told  me  I  was  to 
be  among  all  the  ladies  selling,  and  had 
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some  very  nice  things  to  wear  given  me 
by  her.  But  all  that  did  not  keep  me  from 
taking  a  glass  of  whisky  before  I  went.  I 
could  not  help  it,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
there  nothing  but  drink  seemed  to  be  in 
my  mind.  The  terrible  craving  was  there 
as  bad  as  ever  I  felt  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  ABYSS 

About  two  o’clock  the  sale  was  over,  and 
I  promised  Miss  K.  I  would  go  back  again. 
She  told  me  to  come  back  about  5  p.m.,  but 
on  my  way  home  nothing  could  keep  me 
back  from  drink,  and  I  bought  a  supply  of 
it  which  by  five  o’clock  left  me  help¬ 
lessly  drunk  in  bed,  and  no  thought  of  the 
Home  or  Miss  K.  I  had  taken  a  lot  of  the 
things  I  got  for  the  children  and  pawned 
them ;  and  that  night  when  my  husband 
came  home  and  found  me  lying  so  drunk,  he 
found  I  had  pawned  those  things.  The 
following  morning  he  put  everything  he 
thought  I  could  pawn  into  the  front  room, 
and  locked  the  door ;  and  he  gave  David 
and  Harry  money  for  their  dinners,  and  saw 
them  away  to  school.  After  my  husband 
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went  out  and  I  saw  he  locked  the  door  and 
everything  in  it,  I  was  furious,  for  I  was 
desperate  for  drink,  and  my  shoes  were  in 
this  room  locked  away  as  well.  I  ran  down 
to  the  front  door  and  there  saw  a  woman, 
whom  I  asked  for  the  loan  of  her  keys,  as 
my  husband  had  locked  the  room  door  by 
mistake.  She  came  up  and  tried  her  keys, 
but  they  were  of  no  use,  nor  were  others 
she  borrowed  from  neighbours ;  but  she 
promised  she  would  get  a  man  to  force  it.  I 
waited  for  a  while,  and  as  no  one  came  I 
went  to  the  door  again  and  saw  this  woman 
coming  with  a  small  bottle  of  whisky  in 
her  hand.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  got  the 
door  open,  as  she  had  told  a  man  to  come. 

I  said  no,  it  was  not  open  yet,  as  the  man 
had  not  come.  She  said  I  looked  cold,  and 
asked  me  would  I  take  a  little  whisky.  I 
said  I  would,  and  she  came  upstairs  with 
me  into  the  kitchen  and  poured  out  the  gill 
of  whisky  in  equal  parts  into  two  tumblers. 
By  her  doing  this  I  knew  she  was  given  to 
drink,  and  I  felt  for  a  minute  that  drink  was 
dragging  me  down  fearfully,  for  I  never 
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before  this  time  tasted  drink  with  any  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  any  person  but  my  own  relatives 
or  friends.  But  the  horrible  craving  got 
above  all  other  things,  and  I  took  it,  telling 
Mrs.  J.  I  would  return  her  kindness  im¬ 
mediately  I  got  the  door  open .  After  a  short 
time  I  got  the  door  open,  and  ran  away 
and  pawned  a  costume  of  my  own.  I  got 
4s.  for  it,  and  spent  3s.  of  that  in  drink  on 
the  way  home.  I  went  for  Mrs.  J.,  and  by 
2  p  .m .  we  had  all  that  drink  finished  between 
us,  except  one  pint  bottle  of  beer,  which  I 
gave  along  with  ninepence  to  the  man  who 
opened  the  door  and  called  at  one  o’clock 
(as  I  asked  him)  for  the  money. 

After  this  Mrs.  J.  went  away,  and  I  slept 
a  while,  but  immediately  I  rose  I  went  and 
pawned  more  things  and  got  more  drink, 
so  that  when  my  husband  came  home  that 
night  I  was  lying  helplessly  drunk  ;  in  fact, 
I  cannot  remember  seeing  him.  The  next 
morning  he  asked  me  how  I  got  the  door 
open,  and  I  refused  to  tell  him,  and  ran 
away  down  to  Mrs.  J.’s  and  waited  there 
until  he  went  out.  When  I  went  to  my  own 
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house  the  outside  door  was  locked  and  no 
key,  so  she  got  the  man  again  and  we  had 
the  door  opened.  I  was  so  enraged  at  my 
husband  I  said  I  would  pawn  everything 
in  the  house  for  drink.  I  did  pawn  all  I 
could,  belonging  to  ourselves  and  Mrs.  J., 
and  I  drank  very  heavily  that  day.  In  the 
afternoon  an  inspector  from  the  Home  came 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  I  was 
so  drunk  I  could  not  move  out  of  bed,  but 
shouted  to  him  to  go  to  the  shop  to  my  hus¬ 
band  and  get  the  key  from  him.  He  had 
come  to  tell  me  to  go  for  my  children,  who 
had  come  back  from  the  coast,  but  so  bad 
was  I  that  I  never  heard  him  say  it.  When 
my  husband  came  home  that  night  he  had 
the  children  with  him.  I  was  surprised  and 
glad  to  see  them,  and  tried  to  rouse  myself 
to  make  a  supper  for  them,  but  I  could 
scarcely  walk,  and  when  my  husband  told 
me  to  get  some  of  the  nightgowns  Miss  W. 
had  given  me  and  found  they  were  all 
pawned,  there  was  indeed  a  fearful  row. 
What  an  unhappy  home  for  the  wee  ones  to 
come  to  !  Next  day  the  craving  for  drink 
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was  fearful,  so  much  so  that  I  took  a  blanket 
belonging  to  the  house  and  pawned  it.  My 
husband  told  ,me  that  night  drink  had  made 
a  thief  of  me ;  but  I  did  not  mind  that 
being  said  to  me  then,  for  I  was  outrageous. 
My  husband  shut  me  in  a  room,  but  so  wild 
was  I  that  I  kicked  the  panel  through. 
After  I  had  gone  to  bed  and  settled  down 
a  bit  I  got  into  a  terrible  state  of  fear, 
making  sure  policemen  were  coming  up  the 
stair  to  take  me  away.  I  could  almost  think 
I  heard  a  judge  sentencing  me  to  penal 
servitude.  I  had  had  no  food  for  days 
before  this,  and  was  in  a  terrible  state.  I 
had  said  to  my  husband  before  he  went 
to  bed,  that  if  there  was  a  God  He  would 
surely  make  me  die  that  night,  and  relieve 
me  from  all  my  misery.  I  felt  I  should  turn 
on  the  gas,  and  as  it  was  a  little  room  I  lay 
in  I  would  soon  be  dead. 

Oh,  what  a  state  of  misery  I  was  in ! 
When  suddenly  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to 
me,  ‘  Help  is  near,  help  is  near  !  ’  I  can  still 
remember  well  how  those  words  rang 
through  my  whole  being.  I  lay  quieter. 
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but  fighting  for  my  life.  I  could  scarcely 
get  a  breath  to  draw.  I  was  so  weak,  and 
suffering  with  my  heart  so  much.  At  6  a.m. 
I  felt  quite  sure  I  was  dying,  for  I  could 
scarcely  speak,  but  Harry  came  to  me  and 
I  asked  him  to  run  over  to  a  dairy  and  get 
an  egg  and  beat  it  in  a  little  milk.  The 
child,  frightened  at  seeing  me  so  ill,  got  this 
for  me  very  quickly,  and  I  revived  a  little. 
I  expected  my  husband  to  go  on  raging 
when  he  got  up,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  care. 
Instead  of  raging  he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  it  was  Saturday,  and  begged  of  me  to 
take  no  drink,  but  to  try  and  have  things 
tidy  when  he  came  home  at  3  p.m.,  and  be 
happy  for  the  children’s  sake.  He  kissed 
me  on  going  away,  and  left  me  with  my 
promise  that  I  would  do  as  he  asked  me  to. 
After  getting  a  cup  of  tea  and  toast,  I  tried 
to  rise.  I  was  not  long  up  when  Mrs.  J. 
came  in,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  money,  as 
we  would  need  to  get  a  little  whisky.  Oh, 
how  hard  I  tried  not  to  give  way  after  my 
husband  speaking  so  nice  and  kind  to  me 
after  days  of  misery  !  How  much  I  wanted 
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to  do  as  he  asked  me  !  But  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  whisky  made  me  feel  I  would  need 
to  have  it.  I  was  so  weak  I  felt  a  little 
would  put  me  right  for  the  day.  I  told 
Mrs.  J.  I  had  no  money,  and  would  need  to 
pawn  something.  I  made  a  parcel  of  a 
feather  pillow  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
she  went  away  with  it  and  to  bring  back 
drink  with  what  she  got  for  it.  After  she 
went  away  my  conscience  and  the  craving 
for  drink  had  a  great  struggle,  my  con¬ 
science  saying  to  me  as  I  walked  the  floor, 
Could  it  be  that  one  of  my  mother’s 
children  could  come  to  this— drinking  with 
this  woman,  and  sending  her  to  a  pawnshop 
with  what  did  not  belong  to  myself,  for 
drink?  Could  I  take  the  drink  after  my 
husband  speaking  so  kindly?  No!  The 
craving  for  drink  was  getting  the  better  of 
my  conscience,  and  instead  of  regretting 
what  I  had  done,  in  a  few  minutes  I  found 
myself  running  to  a  window  where  I  could 
see  the  church  clock,  and  watching  the 
minutes  until  I  thought  it  was  time  Mrs.  J. 
could  be  back.  By  the  time  she  came  I  had 
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the  glasses  on  the  table,  ready  to  drink  it 
the  minute  she  came  in.  She  had  brought 
a  shilling’s  worth  of  whisky,  and  we  finished 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  return  all  the  drink  I  had  given 
her  at  two  o’clock,  whenever  her  husband 
came  home,  and  I  was  to  go  down  to  her 
house.  She  said  she  would  come  for  me 
whenever  her  husband  came  in— a  very  un¬ 
likely  thing  for  me  to  do,  but  within  the 
past  week  drink  had  made  me  do  so  many 
things,  it  would  likely  have  made  me  do 
that  as  well.  About  twelve  o’clock  I  was 
again  in  such  a  desperate  state  for  drink  I 
made  up  a  parcel  of  some  little  things  and 
was  going  out  along  with  Jeanie  to  pawn 
them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


HELP  AT  LAST 

JUST  as  I  was  going  out  I  saw  a  lady  look¬ 
ing  at  the  name  on  the  door  opposite  mine, 
who  turned  and  asked  me  for  Mrs.  Gordon. 
I  told  her  I  was  that  person,  and  asked 
her  in,  at  the  same  time  asking  if  she  was 
from  Miss  K.  She  told  me  Miss  K.  asked 
her  to  call.  My  heart  went  out  in  a 
moment  to  her.  The  words  *  Help  is  near  ’ 
at  once  came  to  my  mind,  and  truly  I 
thought  she  was  as  an  angel  sent  to  me. 
Before  many  “minutes  I  was  pouring  out  all 
my  troubles  to  her,  confessing  my  drink¬ 
ing  habits  to  her,  and  telling  her  of  my  life 
such  as  I  never  told  any  person  before. 
She  seemed  to  draw  all  the  evil  in  me  to 
such  a  point  that  I  would  confess  it.,  I 
told  her  I  was  just  going  for  drink.  She 
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urged  me  to  take  milk  instead,  and  I  sent 
for  it  and  took  it  while  she  was  there.  I 
felt  I  would  do  anything  for  her.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  pour  out  all  my  heart  to 
one  so  good  as  I  felt  this  lady  must  be  ! 
After  a  long  talk  she  asked  me  not  to  take 
any  more  drink  that  day,  but  to  try  and  have 
the  house  nice  and  comfortable  when  my 
husband  came  home,  promising  to  come  in 
the  afternoon  and  see  how  I  had  done.  I 
remember  saying  I  would  try  to  do  anything, 
if  only  she  would  be  a  friend  to  me,  and 
she  said  she  would.  After  she  left  me  I 
felt  I  was  in  a  new  world,  everything  seemed 
so  different,  and  to  think  of  this  lady  coming 
back  again  and  how  she  comforted  me  !  I 
tried  to  think  only  of  her,  and  to  put  drink 
out  of  my  mind.  How  very  hard  it  was  to 
do  this  !  Still,  I  was  determined  I  should 
have  things  put  tidy  in  the  house  before 
she  came  back.  I  did  not  know  what  her 
name  was,  and  wished  I  knew  it  so  as  I 
would  keep  repeating  it.  I  was  getting  on 
with  my  housework  fairly  well  when  Mrs.  J. 
came  running  up,  saying  her  husband  was 
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in,  and  they  had  a  bottle  of  whisky  and 
beer  in  the  house,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
down  with  her.  It  cost  me  moite  strength 
of  mind  than  I  ever  thought  I  could  possess 
to  refuse.  The  thought  of  that  whisky  kept 
staring  at  me  ;  but,  thank  God  I  that  lady’s 
face  appealed  to  me  more,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  having  my  house  clean  to  show  her 
kept  me  back  from  going.  I  promised, 
however,  to  run  down  and  get  a  glass  of 
whisky  later  on,  after  she  went  away.  I 
wondered  at  myself,  but  kept  on  working. 
At  times  the  craving  for  drink  got  so  bad 
I  felt  I  would  have  to  go  downstairs  for 
some.  Still,  I  was  frightened  I  would  meet 
that  lady  on  the  stair,  and  from  time  to 
time  struggled  to  keep  back.  I  can  never 
forget  the  fearful  struggling  with  that 
craving.  It  was  terrible,  and  although  it 
was  only  a  few  hours,  times  without  number 
I  thought  I  would  have  to  break  my  word  ; 
and  then,  again,  it  seemed  that  lady  had 
more  than  earthly  power  over  me.  When 
she  returned  in  the  afternoon  it  was  to  find 
I  had  kept  my  word,  and  had  tasted  no 
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drink,  and  had  my  house  quite  tidy.  She 
brought  me  a  bunch  of  flowers— sweet-peas. 
The  joy  those  flowers  put  into  my  heart 
was  wonderful.  I  began  to  think  I  was 
still  a  human  being,  and  that  this  lady 
thought  I  was  not  so  fearfully  degraded  but 
that  I  could  appreciate  flowers.  She  again 
spoke  so  kindly  to  me  I  was  delighted,  and 
when  my  husband  came  to  the  door  I  told 
him  there  was  such  a  nice  lady  in.  He  came 
into  the  room  and  found  Miss  A.  That 
was  my  dear  lady’s  name— she  told  me  it 
when  I  went  to  introduce  my  husband.  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  spoken  of 
my  drinking  to  her,  and  was  very  glad  of 
her  kindness  in  coming  to  me.  Well  did  he 
know  it  must  have  been  through  her  that 
things  were  as  comfortable  as  they  were, 
and  myself  as  free  from  drink.  Miss  A. 
left,  saying  she  would  come  again  to  see 
me,  and  I  was  indeed  grateful  to  her.  After 
my  husband  had  tea  he  went  out  with  the 
boys,,  and  I  was  again  left  alone.  The 
struggle  to  resist  that  craving  for  drink  then 
was  harder  than  any  pain  I  have  ever  had 
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to  bear.  Times  without  number  I  was  at 
the  door  going  to  slip  down  to  the  J.’s, 
but  the  thought  of  Miss  A.  turned  me  back. 
About  nine  o’clock  Mrs.  J.  came  up  again 
for  me,  and  said  there  was  a  glass  poured 
for  me.  I  did  not  let  her  in,  but  told  her 
to  run  in  case  my  husband  came.  I  again 
told  her  I  would  follow.  After  that  I  walked 
the  floor,  wringing  my  hands  in  an  agony— 
the  craving  for  drink  and  the  fight  against 
it  making  me  suffer  in  a  terrible  way.  I 
tried  to  banish  Miss  A.’s  face  from  me,  but 
I  could  not.  Her  kind,  g'entle  voice  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  her  words  ‘I  will 
be  your  friend  ’  kept  me  that  night  from 
tasting  a  drop  of  drink.  I  many  times  think 
of  the  peril  I  was  in  that  Saturday.  Had 
she  not  come  to  me  and  kept  me  from 
going  to  the  J.’s  I  tremble  to  think  what 
my  end  might  have  been. 

On  the  Sunday  I  had  no  drink,  and 
although  feeling  very  miserable,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  scarcely  speaking  to  each  other, 
I  went  about  and  got  a  dinner  ready.  We 
were  just  about  to  have  it  when  quite  un- 
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expectedly  Miss  A.  came  again  to  see  me. 
Even  then  I  can  remember  telling  her  about 
my  husband  scarcely  speaking  to  me.  She 
asked  me  to  tell  him  she  would  be  so  glad 
if  he  would  go  to  church  along  with  the 
boys  that  night,  and  she  said  to  me  she  was 
quite  sure  if  he  only  heard  her  minister  he 
would  be  brighter  when  he  came  home. 
My  husband  told  me  to  tell  her  before  she 
went  away  he  would  go  to  church.  He 
went  along  with  the  boys.  That  was  the 
evening  of  June  23,  1907. 

My  husband  was  brighter  when  he 
returned  from  church,  and  I  was  glad  he 
went. 

On  Monday  morning  it  was  arranged  I 
was  to  take  two  of  the  youngest  children 
to  school,  and  my  husband  went  to  busi¬ 
ness,  saying  he  hoped  when  he  came  home 
he  would  find  me  as  he  was  leaving  me. 
Immediately  he  went  out  Mrs.  J.  came  to 
me,  pleading  with  me  to  get  a  little  whisky 
for  both  of  us.  I  told  her  I  was  going  out 
to  school  with  the  children,  and  would  bring 
in  a  gill.  I  got  the  children  into  the  Public 
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School.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
regretted  buying  whisky.  I  went  into  a  shop 
and  bought  a  gill,  walking  home  with  it  and 
thinking  of  Miss  A.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Jv  and  tell  her  I  was  to 
take  none.  I  offered  the  whisky  to  Mrs.  J., 
but  she  only  laughed  and  came  up  to  my 
home  with  me .  There  the  gill  of  whisky  was 
poured  into  two  glasses,  and  my  weak  will 
gave  way.  I  thought  I  would  just  take 
this  and  never  any  more,  as  I  felt  sure 
Miss  A.  would  not  call  that  day.  I  poured 
some  aerated  water  called  ‘  Carronade  *  into 
the  whisky,  and  we  had  just  finished  drink¬ 
ing  it  when  Miss  A.  came  to  the  door.  How 
heart-sorry  and  grieved  I  felt  that  I  had 
taken  that  whisky !  I  was  quite  sure  she 
would  never  forgive  me.  I  got  excited  and 
nervous,  and  when  she  said  she  thought  I 
had  taken  some  that  morning  I  told  her 
an  untruth  and  said  I  only  drank  some 
Carronade.  She  spoke  so  kindly  to  me  it 
made  me  feel  conscience-stricken,  and  I  felt 
I  could  confess  it  to  her  then,  but  thought 
she  would  not  come  back  to  me.  I  told 
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her  how  nervous  I  was,  and  she  said  she 
would  get  me  a  tonic  which  would  help  to 
put  the  craving  for  drink  away  a  little.  She 
came  back  with  this  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  me  in  a  very  nervous  and  excited 
state.  I  was  miserable  all  day,  and  never 
regretted  anything  in  my  life  so  much  as 
tasting  that  whisky  and  telling  her  the  un¬ 
truth.  Her  kindness  in  bringing  the  tonid 
only  caused  me  to  condemn  myself  more., 
Later  that  night  she  brought  me  two 
bromide  powders,  which  made  me  feel  I 
was  very  wicked  indeed  to  receive  all  this 
kindness  and  care  from  a  person  I  had  told 
a  lie  to.  Still,  how  could  I  tell  her  and 
risk  losing  her,  never  having  received  even 
a  kind  word  for  such  a  time?  I  could  not 
part  with  her,  and  still  hid  my  sin.  Miss  A. 
told  me  at  night  she  had  asked  her  minister 
to  call  on  me.  I  did  not  think  much  about 
this.  Miss  A.  came  again  on  Tuesday,  and 
found  me  still  nervous  and  excited,  but  I 
had  taken  no  drink .  She  again  told  me  about 
her  minister,  and  begged  of  me  to  tell  him 
everything  when  he  called,  assuring  me  that 
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he  would  help  me.  I  began  to  wonder 
at  Miss  A.  herself  in  visiting  me  as  she 
did,  and  I  promised  I  would  tell  him  all 
about  myself.  After  she  went  away  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  getting  all 
mixed  ;  her  kindness  made  me  think  there 
was  still  some  good  in  the  world,  and  made 
me  wonder  if  it  would  be  worth  trying  to 
give  over  drinking.  Then,  again,  I  felt  that 
to  try  that  would  be  useless.  How  often 
had  I  tried  and  failed,  and  although  I  felt 
anxious  to  please  Miss  A.,  still  I  felt  I 
could  only  do  it  for  a  time.  I  would  be 
sure  to  break  out  whenever  another  turn 
of  that  fearful  craving  came. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


AS  A  BIRD  OUT  OF  A  SNARE 

With  thoughts  such  as  those,  and  also 
wondering  what  my  husband  would  think  of 
my  not  tasting  drink  that  day,  and  of  Miss 
A.  coming  again  to  see  me,  the  time  passed 
to  7  p.m.,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  I 
answered  it  to  meet  you.  I  remember 
getting  very  nervous  at  having  to  speak  to 
a  minister,  but  asked  you  in.  After  speaking 
to  you  a  few  minutes  I  felt  at  once  that  you 
did  understand  me  better  than  any  one  had 
done  before.  As  you  spoke  to  me  I 
wondered  how  you  could  possibly  know  so 
well  everything  about  me  and  how  I  felt. 
Indeed,  sitting  on  that  chair  looking  at  you, 
I  began  to  feel  you  could  read  my  thoughts. 
How  could  you  be  so  good  as  to  listen  and 
interest  yourself  in  me?  A  few  times  I 
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thought  I  had  spoken  too  much,  and  had 
taken  far  too  much  liberty  in  telling  you  so 
much  about  myself,  but  your  words,  ‘  Tell 
me  all,  Mrs .  Gordon  ;  I  want  to  know  every¬ 
thing,’  encouraged  me  and  helped  me,  and 
I  told  you  most  of  my  drink  craving.  ‘  Why 
does  he  not  condemn  me  and  go  away,’  I 
wondered,  ‘  instead  of  staying  throwing  a  new 
life  before  me,  and  tempting  me  to  think 
I  could  enter  into  it  ?  ’  Oh,  I  felt  you  did  not 
believe  me  to  be  as  wicked  a  woman  as  I 
was,  but  that  whenever  you  saw  me  under 
the  influence  of  drink  you  would  be  done 
with  me.  How  little,  oh,  how  very  little, 
did  I  think  that  you  were  that  night  to  bring 
me  to  a  Saviour  who  would  keep  me  so 
that  neither  you  nor  any  other  person  would 
ever  see  me  under  the  influence  of  drink  ! 
Such  a  thing  at  that  moment  would  have 
seemed  to  me  a  thing  impossible  for  God 
Himself  to  do.  I  remember  your  saying 
after  hearing  my  story,  ‘  Now,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
you  are  to  give  over  drinking,  and  we  will 
help  you,  Miss  A.  and  I.’  I  felt  my  very 
heart  go  out  to  both  of  you,  and  wondered 
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what  sort  of  people  you  were  that  you  would 
trouble  yourselves  to  help  a  woman  sunk 
in  drink  and  shame,  and  a  stranger  to  you 
both.  Although  I  had  known  you  for  less 
than  an  hour,  I  felt  that,  along  with  Miss 
A.,  you  had  become  part  of  a  sort  of  new 
feeling  in  my  poor  life.  Another  thing  that 
struck  me  and  impressed  me  very  much  was 
that  you  understood  I  would  need  some  one’s 
help  to  give  it  over.  I  said  I  would  try . 
I  meant  it,  and  intended  doing  so  with  all 
my  strength.  Your  words  were,  ‘  That  won’t 
do;  you  must  give  it  over.*  I  was  touched 
more  than  I  ever  was,  and  told  you  I  could 
not  help  myself  at  times.  You  told  me  that 
I  could  not  at  any  time  help  myself,  that 
I  could  do  nothing  in  my  own  strength,  but 
how  willingly  God  would  help  me,  if  I  only 
put  myself  into  His  care.  ‘Pour  out  all 
your  trouble  ;  tell  Him  you  do  not  want  to 
drink,  and  ask  Him  for  strength  to  keep 
from  it.  Do  it,  put  all  your  heart  into  it; 
think  of  Him  as  a  kind  and  loving  God, 
glad  to  help  you.’  I  listened  to  your  words, 
and  for  a  moment  doubted  whether  I  could 
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think  God  kind  and  loving.  You  said  He 
was,  but  at  that  minute  I  wondered  if  I 
could  think  He  was.  Well,  it  did  not  take 
you  long  to  make  me  feel  and  understand 
that  if  in  my  own  heart  I  wanted  to  do  right 
and  stop  drinking,  God  was  a  kind  and  loving 
God  and  would  help  me.  Your  telling  me 
of  God’s  goodness  and  what  He  was  willing 
to  do  was  as  new  to  me  as  any  story  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  always  thought  of  God  as 
angry  with  me,  too  stern  ever  to  pity  a 
helpless  object  like  me.  In  my  early 
teaching,  or  any  I  had  heard,  it  was  to  dread 
God  having  anything  to  do  with  me  if  I  did 
wrong.  Here  you  were,  a  minister,  telling  me 
of  God’s  love  for  such  as  I  was,  and  how 
willingly  He  would  help  me,  if  I  only  wanted 
help  and  asked  Him  for  it.  In  those  few 
minutes  I  put  away  from  me  the  thought 
of  God  as  a  hard,  stern  God,  and  looked 
upon  Him  as  a  God  of  love,  to  whom  I  could 
go  and  tell  my  trouble  and  ask  His  help. 
In  that  short  time  my  whole  life  was 
changed.  I  did  not  then  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  love  which  I  felt  had  come  into  my 
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heart  for  God  could  last.  Although  I  felt 
too  happy  and  peaceful  all  in  a  few  minutes 
to  suppose  that  such  joy  could  be  mine  for 
ever,  still,  I  felt  I  loved  God,  and  He  was 
more  to  me  in  that  hour  than  I  could  tell. 
This  wonderful  feeling  only  made  me  all  the 
more  eager  to  listen  to  every  word  you  said. 
I  felt  every  word  precious  to  me.  When 
again  you  asked  me,  ‘  Do  you  promise  you 
will  give  over  drinking  for  one  week  ?  ’  I 
only  felt  all  the  more  grieved  that  I  could 
not  say  yes.  Knowing  the  terrible,  fearful 
hold  drink  had  over  me,  I  was  afraid  I 
would  only  add  to  my  sin  by  saying  yes, 
and  again  I  answered,  ‘  I  will  try/  I  felt  in 
answering  this,  that  it  would  be  by  going 
(whenever  you  had  left)  and  praying  to  God, 
and  casting  myself  on  this  wondrous  love 
and  pity  of  His,  and  asking  Him  to  help  me 
to  give  it  over.  Never  will  I  forget  how 
you  said  to  me,  that  you  knew  the  tempta¬ 
tions  I  would  have,  how  Satan  would  get 
his  way  so  far  as  to  let  me  be  going  down 
the  stair  for  drink.  ‘Even  then,’  you  said, 
‘  ask  God  to  put  it  away  from  you,  and  walk 
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either  to  Miss  A.  or  to  me.’  You  told  me  of 
tourists  in  Switzerland  depending  on  their 
guides  when  climbing,  and  you  said  that 
Miss  A.  and  you  would  be  my  guides,  would 
rope  me  in  and  lead  me  through  this  trouble, 
only  I  must  first  lean  on  God,  then  on  you 
both.  How  kind  I  felt  you  were  !  Even 
now  as  I  write  this  I  can  feel  the 
gratitude  that  came  into  my  heart.  I  did 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  I  could  say,  ‘  I  will 
never  taste  drink  again.’  Even  then  I  could 
feel  the  desire  gone  that  had  been  constantly 
there  when  speaking  to  people.  But  I  had 
never  known  that  God  would  forgive  me  so, 
and  that  it  would  never  come  back.  I  told 
you  I  had  been  drinking  so  long,  and  felt 
such  a  sinner ;  but  there  again  you  told  me 
this  child’s  story.  (Many  a  time  I  remember 
that  hour,  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and 
I  can  remember  so  well  the  joy  I  felt  when 
you  finished  that  story.)  A  little  German 
boy,  you  said,  had  been  in  the  habit  every 
night  of  telling  his  mother  all  the  wrong 
he  had  done  during  the  day ;  but  his  mother 
got  ill,  and  one  day  he  was  not  allowed  to 
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see  her.  However,  he  wrote  on  his  slate 
all  the  wrong  he  had  done  and  asked  the 
nurse  to  give  it  to  his  mother.  The  nurse 
did  so,  but  the  mother  was  unable  to  write, 
so  she  just  wiped  out  all  the  writing  and  sent 
the  slate  back  to  her  boy  clean.  You  told 
me  God  would  do  the  same  with  my  sin. 
What  joy  to  hear  it  !  I  was  beginning  to 
have  a  little  more  confidence.  Then  you 
told  me  of  a  man  with  a  barrow,  crossing  a 
quarry  on  a  plank.  A  boy  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  he  would  fall,  and  he  said  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  spot  he  was  going  to, 
and  kept  looking  straight  at  it.  You  said  to 
me :  ‘Fix  your  heart  and  eyes  on  God, 
and  keep  Him  straight  before  you,  whatever 
you  are  doing,  saying,  or  wherever  going.’ 
I  felt  that  with  that  love  in  my  own  heart* 
and  the  love  of  God  helping  me,  I  could 
do  that.  I  was  wondering  so  much  at  all 
this  change  within  me  when  my  husband 
came  in.  After  speaking  a  little  with  him, 
you  told  him  I  was  going  to  give  it  all 
over.  I  felt  that  if  this  love  for  God  would 
last  and  my  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  I 
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would  fight  the  drink  craving.  You  told 
me  if  I  only  would  do  right,  the  whole  world 
would  conspire  to  help  me  to  do  right.  I 
felt :  ‘  I  will  trust  in  this  loving  God  to  help 
me,  and  I  will  never  taste  drink/  I  was 
surprised  at  myself  for  promising  that  I 
would  never  taste  drink  again  after  all  the 
vows  I  had  made,  but  I  was  more  surprised 
that  I  really  felt  that  with  the  help  of  this 
loving  God  I  might  never  taste  it  again. 
I  remember  so  well  the  lightness  of  my 
whole  life  that  night.  Would  it  last? 

I  was  afraid  my  husband  might  say  some¬ 
thing  to  me  that  would  cast  a  shadow  on  this 
new-found  happiness.  He  had  often  told  me 
that  I  only  made  a  fool  of  any  person  whoever 
tried  to  help  me.  I  admit  that ;  but  I  could 
not  help  myself  or  keep  from  drink,  and  at 
the  times  I  had  before  promised  I  never 
felt  I  could.  But  this  time  I  did.  I  was 
not  going  to  trust  in  myself.  I  was  going, 
my  first  chance,  to  ask  God  to  help  me. 
When  you  had  gone,  my  husband,  instead 
of  saying  any  of  the  old  things  to  me,  said, 
‘  Lucy,  I  believe  He  can  help  you  to  keep 
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your  promise.  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
taste  drink  again.’  What  joy  to  hear  him 
speak  like  that !  How  kind  I  felt  he  was 
even  to  think  that !  They  were  the  kindest 
words,  as  I  thought,  he  had  ever  spoken  to 
me.  I  told  him  I  was  to  try  with  all  my 
strength  to  live  without  it,  and  I  was  going 
to  ask  God  to  help  me.  I  went  to  get  the 
supper  prepared,  but  slipped  into  a  little 
room  and  prayed  to  God  as  I  never  prayed 
before,  or  realized  prayer  could  be  offered 
to  God.  I  felt  He  was  hearing  every  word 
I  said,  and  that  my  prayer  would  be 
answered.  I  am  sure  my  (husband  knew 
where  I  was  and  what  jl  was  doing,  for 
he  never  called  for  me,  but  just  left  me 
until  I  appeared  myself.  He  saw  I  was 
crying  and  told  me  to  cheer  up,  he  had  no 
fear  of  me.  I  will  never  forget  the  perfect 
happiness  of  that  night,  and  when  before 
going  to  bed  my  husband  knelt  down  in 
prayer  along  with  me,  a  thing  we  had  not 
done  for  many  years,  I  felt  my  happiness 
was  complete.  My  husband  and  I  spoke 
about  Miss  A.’s  interest  and  kindness  and 
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yours  to  us,  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
people  you  were  that  would  try  to  help  a 
stranger  such  as  I  was.  When  you  were 
going  away  that  night  I  thanked  you,  and 
you  said  to  me  that  if  I  kept  my  promise 
that  would  be  thanks  enough.  Instead  of 
lying  that  night,  as  I  used  to  do,  wondering 
how  I  could  get  more  whisky,  I  lay  wonder¬ 
ing  if  God  would  really  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  strength  to  keep  from  it.  Even  then  I 
perceived  I  had  no  desire  to  taste  it  again  ; 
all  the  craving  I  had  never  been  without 
for  years  was  entirely  gone.  But,  oh  !  that 
doubt— would  it  stay  away?  How  would  I 
get  on  during  the  day?  When  Mrs.  J.  came 
up  could  I  tell  her  I  was  never  to  taste  it 
again  ?  Such  were  my  thoughts  that  night ; 
and  then  I  would  think  over  how  you  told 
me  to  go  to  God  every  time  I  was  tempted, 
and  instead  of  walking  for  drink  to  walk 
right  to  Miss  A.  or  you.  I  felt  I  really 
would  do  that,  and  would  ask  God  to  help 
me  when  Mrs.  J.  came. 

With  those  thoughts  I  began  to  have  a 
little  confidence  in  myself,  and  that  this 
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new-found  peace  and  happiness  would 
remain.  In  the  morning  I  got  up  feeling  a 
different  person,  not  fearing  every  footstep  of 
my  husband,  but  glad  to  hear  him  speak  so 
kindly  to  me.  How  different  everything 
seemed !  In  those  few  hours  the  whole 
world  had  changed  for  me.  Now  that  I  had 
no  desire  to  taste  it,  I  wondered  would  it 
come  back  when  my  husband  went  to 
business  (for  that  was  the  usual  time  I 
started  my  morning’s  drinking ;  I  would 
stand  and  watch  at  the  window  until  he 
turned  out  of  the  street,  and  was  then  down 
as  fast  as  ever  I  could  go  for  drink).  Was  I 
to  be  able  to  resist  all  that  this  morning? 
I  felt  I  would.  I  had  pawned  my  little 
girl’s  clothes,  so  that  she  had  barely  any¬ 
thing  to  wear.  Before  going  out  my 
husband  called  me,  and  put  as  much  as  7s. 
into  my  hand,  telling  me  to  get  Jeanie’s 
clothes,  one  bundle  in  particular,  which  was 
about  3s.,  and  to  do  the  best  I  could  with 
the  money  remaining.  He  never  used  to 
give  me  more  money  than  is.,  sometimes 
not  that,  as  he  would  send  the  dinner  in. 
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When  I  saw  the  money  in  my  hand  I  got 
frightened  lest  I  would  be  tempted  to  spend 
some  of  it  in  drink,  and  I  said  to  my 
husband,  ‘  Not  yet,  Jack,  don’t  leave  this 
money  with  me  to-day’;  and  I  told  him 
my  fear.  But  he  again  said  there  was  no 
fear  of  me,  and  to  do  what  I  was  doing,  and 
he  would  come  home  and  find  everything 
all  right.  He  knew  I  was  praying  for 
strength,  and  that,  I  knew,  was  what  he 
meant  when  he  said,  ‘  Do  as  you  are  doing.’ 

Away  he  went,  and  left  me  with  more 
money  than  I  had  had  from  him  at  one  time 
for  many  years  ;  left  me  also  nearer  to  places 
where  I  could  get  drink  than  I  had  ever 
lived  before,  for  on  both  sides  of  my  house, 
and  right  across  the  street,  I  could  get  drink 
in  less  than  a  minute.  But  now,  instead  of 
my  mind  flying  to  drink  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs,  I  began  to  wonder  what  was  the 
nicest  and  most  economical  dinner  I  could 
make,  and  how  I  would  try  to  do  my  very  best 
with  this  money.  No  desire  for  drink  !  I 
took  my  Bible  and  read  a  portion  of  it, 
a  psalm,  and  again  prayed  to  God.  I  felt 
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stronger.  My  mind  and  heart  were  at  once 
fixed  on  making  my  home  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable.  I  was  busy  preparing  the  dinner 
when  Mrs.  J.  came  up,  and  I  told  her  kindly 
but  firmly  I  was  never  to  taste  drink  again, 
and  was  going  to  work  very  hard  to  make 
up  for  my  folly  and  sin  in  the  past,  which  I 
now  saw  only  too  plainly.  She  was  a  little 
the  worse  for  drink,  and  with  the  words, 
‘  Oh,  you’re  to  be  a  goody-goody  one  now,’ 
she  went  away.  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  now  that 
I  was  in  my  sober  senses  ;  and  seeing  her 
as  she  was,  I  at  once  thought  of  what  it  must 
have  been  to  my  husband  to  see  me.  I 
thought  I  would  tell  Miss  A.  about  her,  and 
she  might  tell  you  of  her,  as  she  had  told 
you  of  me.  As  the  hours  went  on,  twelve 
o’clock  and  not  a  drop  of  any  sort  of  drink, 
and  better  still,  not  a  desire  or  thought  even 
to  touch  it.  I  thought:  4  Well,  truly  and 
surely  there  is  a  loving  and  kind  God  in 
heaven  keeping  me  like  this— not  even  a 
struggle  to  get  over  this  morning  without  it.’ 
I  felt  if  I  could  only  pass  that  day  and  a  day 
or  so  following,  it  would  be  hopeful  for  me, 
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for  should  the  craving  come  back  it  could 
not  be  so  bad.  I  took  the  tonic  Miss.  A. 
brought  me,  and  felt  it  steady  my  nerves  and 
help  me.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  I 
persevered  with  that  tonic,  and  was  many 
times  afraid  to  stop  taking  it,  in  case  the 
craving  for  drink  would  come  back.  I  told 
this  to  Miss  A.,  and  she  always  watched 
for  the  bottle  to  be  empty,  when  she  got 
it  refilled. 

The  children  came  home  from  school  that 
day  and  found  a  nice  dinner  ready,  and  their 
mother  very  busy  and  brighter  than  they 
had  ever  seen  her.  They  did  look  happy  ! 
I  could  not  fail  to  see  the  very  children  in 
such  a  short  time  look  different.  I  used  to 
be  in  bed  more  than  half  drunk  by  that 
time,  and  instead  of  my  giving  them  a 
dinner,  it  was  one  of  them  who  would  give 
me  something.  Not  so  that  day.  After 
they  went  out  again  to  school  I  found  myself 
standing  at  the  room  window,  where  I  could 
see  a  church  clock ;  it  was  two  o’clock. 
Could  it  be  two  ?  and  not  a  drop  of  drink,  and 
no  desire  to  get  any  !  I  knew  Miss  A.  would 
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call  that  day  as  she  said.  Wasn’t  I  proud 
to  think  she  would  see  me  so  clear  of  drink  ! 
She  would  know  perfectly  I  had  not  tasted 
any  that  day.  And  I  was  longing  so  much 
to  see  her  to  tell  her  of  your  visit  and  the 
difference  I  felt  in  my  life  since  you  spoke 
to  me,  and  how  near  I  had  felt  God  to  me 
all  that  day.  I  had  my  room  cleaned  out 
and  myself  dressed  when  she  came,  and  how 
happy  I  felt  when  I  saw  her  and  heard  her 
say,  ‘  How  nice  everything  looks,  and  you 
too  !  ”  She  was  so  pleased  to  see  me  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  drink,  and  I  was  so  proud  of 
myself  being  able  to  let  her  see  me  as  I 
was.  I  told  her  all  about  your  visit  to  me 
the  night  before,  and  about  my  husband, 
my  own  thoughts,  and  how  I  was  getting 
on  that  day.  She  was  very  touched  with 
it  all,  and  I  felt  my  heart  softening  further, 
if  possible,  towards  trying  to  go  the  right 
way  and  live  nearer  to  God.  I  did  not 
know  how  or  where  Miss  A.  saw  you,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  ask,  but  I  did  feel  I  would 
like  so  much  if  she  could  only  go  and  tell 
you  how  I  was,  even  for  that  day.  She  left 
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me  very  bright  and  happy.  Oh,  the  world 
was  so  different  !  And  then  I  began  to 
long  for  my  husband  to  come,  so  as  he  would 
see  how  I  had  been  all  day.  I  wondered  for 
a  little  whether  I  was  dreaming  in  longing 
for  my  husband,  when  only  a  day  or  so 
before  I  hated  the  very  hour  I  thought  would 
bring  him  home.  No  drink!  Not  any 
desire  to  touch  it  !  This  was  indeed 
wonderful  to  me. 

Now  the  time  was  near  for  my  husband 
to  come  home,  and  find  everything  brighter 
and  happier  than  he  could  expect.  When  I 
met  him  at  the  door,  surely  his  welcome 
smile  was  one  of  thankful  joy,  and  as  he 
came  in  and  saw  how  all  was  he  expressed 
his  thankfulness  to  God.  I  went  to  tell 
him  how  I  had  spent  the  money ;  he  would 
not  listen,  telling  me  all  the  money  would 
be  mine  now  to  do  with  as  I  liked.  Again  I 
said,  ‘  Not  for  a  while.’  He  asked  me 
whether  Miss  A.  had  been  seeing  me.  I 
told  him  all  about  her  visit,  and  I  asked 
did  he  think  you  would  know?  He  did 
not  know,  of  course,  but  told  me  if  things* 
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were  on  Saturday  as  they  were  that  night, 
he  himself  would  go  and  tell  you.  Again  we 
spent  another  night  of  peaceful  happiness, 
and  did  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  His 
goodness  that  day.  Next  day  (Thursday) 
from  the  time  I  rose  my  mind  was  fixed 
on  doing  my  best  for  my  husband,  children, 
and  home,  with  God’s  help.  I  feared  even 
to  plan  anything  without  putting  God  first 
and  asking  His  help.  I  got  on  very  well 
during  the  day.  Not  a  trace  of  a  desire 
for  drink  !  It  was  most  wonderful,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it ;  but  then  your  words 
about  God’s  love  and  His  willingness  to 
help  even  me  would  come  to  me,  and  make 
me  realize  what  God  was  able  to  do.  In 
the  afternoon  Miss  A.  came  again,  and  her 
kind  visit  filled  me  with  joy  and  gratitude. 
I  thought  it  more  than  kindness  to  come  to 
me  as  she  did.  I  could  know  she  was 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  I  felt  again  very 
proud  of  myself  and  thankful  for  the  power 
given  to  me  to  be  as  I  was. 

The  evening  came,  and  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  pleasure  you  came  to  see  me. 
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I  remember,  whenever  you  came  in,  your 
saying,  4  All  is  going  to  be  right,  1  can  tell ; 
the  very  atmosphere  of  this  room  is 
different.’  I  was  indeed  very  glad  to  see 
you,  and  equally  glad  that  I  sliQuld  be  as 
I  was.  I  told  you  all  about  myself  since 
I  last  saw  you,  and  you  said,  ‘  It’s  going  to 
come  all  right.’  Every  word  you  spoke  again 
that  night  was  precious  to  me,  and  helped 
and  strengthened  me  in  my  new  thoughts 
and  love  of  God.  If  I  could  only  be  sure 
that  the  craving  would  never  come  back,  I 
thought  I  could  be  so  happy.  But  even  you 
could  not  assure  me  of  its  not  coming  back, 
and  I  dared  not  hope  myself  it  would  never 
come.  Another  thing  you  told  me  was  that 
in  September  was  your  birthday,  and  you 
wanted  a  birthday  gift  from  me  ;  you  wanted 
for  that  gift  the  news  that  I  had  kept  my  pro¬ 
mise  to  you.  When  I  thought  that  that  was 
nearly  three  months  I  wondered  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  do  such  a  thing. 
Three  months  without  tasting  drink— could 
I  do  it  ?  Well,  once  again  I  thought  of  your 
words,  ‘  With  God  all  things  are  possible,’ 
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and  I  resolved  I  would  throw  myself  on 
Him  ;  and  trusting  in  Him,  I  gave  you  the 
promise  of  that  birthday  gift.  I  felt  greatly 
benefited  by  your  kind  visit.  During  it  you 
told  me  that  if  I  only  tried  to  do  right  the 
whole  world  would  conspire  to  help  me  to 
do  right,  that  every  book  or  paper  I  took 
up  to  read  would  help  me,  that  everything 
and  every  person  would  help  me.  How 
often  I  found  how  very  true  those  words 
were— in  those  days  particularly  so. 

You  left  me  filled  with  the  desire  to  do 
right,  and  promising  you  would  come  again 
to  see  me. 

Again  another  day  of  perfect  peace,  and 
no  desire  for  drink.  Friday  was  the  very 
same.  Miss  A.  again  called,  and  I  enjoyed 
her  visit  as  much  as  the  day  before.  What 
a  relief  and  help  it  was  to  pour  out  all  my 
heart  to  her  !  And  yet  I  could  not  say  to  her 
I  had  any  the  least  trace  of  a  desire  for 
drink.  I  felt  none ;  drink  was  going 
farther  from  me  than  ever.  How  happy 
I  felt,  inwardly  thanking  God  for  bringing 
both  of  you  into  my  life  !  Saturday  came. 
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What  a  change  in  soul  and  body  since  a 
week  that  morning,  when  I  lay  in  the  grip 
of  drink  and  death  !  It  was  more  like  a 
dream.  No  drink,  no  rows,  not  even  an  un¬ 
pleasant  word.  I  could  see  plainly  that 
never  a  husband  and  wife  could  agree  better 
or  live  more  happily  and  kindly  towards  each 
other  than  my  husband  and  I,  if  only  I 
kept  from  drink,  and  that  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  when  he  returned  from  his  business 
he  put  the  packet  with  his  fortnight’s  salary 
into  my  hand  without  its  having  ever  been 
opened.  I  was  surprised  indeed.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  all  my  married  life  he  had 
done  such  a  thing.  He  told  me  every  penny 
he  earned  now  would  be  spent  by  me.  I 
would  do  far  better  than  he  ever  did  with 
it,  he  was  sure.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  to 
take  the  packet ;  I  did  not  know  when  that 
craving  might  come  back.  He  said  that 
if  it  did  he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  but  I 
would  do  as  you  asked  me,  and  insisted  I 
should  take  his  packet.  I  took  it,  again 
feeling  it  was  another  thing  for  me  to  go 
to  God  about,  asking  Him  for  wisdom  and 
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guidance  to  do  my  very  best  with  every 
penny. 

Miss  A.  came  again  on  Saturday  to 
see  me,  and  we  compared  that  day  with  the 
Saturday  before.  What  a  change  !  Oh,  the 
wonderful  change  in  my  life  and  in  every¬ 
thing  about  me  !  It  was  more  surprising 
to  me  than  I  can  tell.  And  still  no  desire 
for  drink  !  I  knew  Miss  A.  was  pleased,  and 
how  glad  I  was  that  I  was  doing  what  was 
pleasing  to  her,  and  felt  very  happy  again 
after  her  visit.  Saturday  night  was  spent 
in  such  happiness  and  peace  that  I  can 
remember  quite  well  looking  at  my  husband 
and  thinking  he  looked  much  younger,  and 
so  like  what  he  was  when  I  first  knew 
him.  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  he 
said,  ‘  When  have  I  had  a  week  of  peace, 
happiness,  and  comfort  like  this  ?  ’  I 
thought  within  my  own  mind,  ‘  With  God’s 
help  you  will  have  it  for  ever  now.’ 

I  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  my  hus¬ 
band  and  my  boys  go  out  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning  ;  and  when  he  came  home 
he  kept  on  singing  the  hymns  and  psalm 
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tunes.  I  had  not  heard  him  sing  for  such 
a  long  time.  I  was  glad  he  was  so  happy 
When  Miss  A.  called  that  afternoon  I  told 
her.  about  my  husband  at  one  time  singing 
in  a  choir,  that  he  had  a  fair  tenor  voice  ; 
she  said  he  would  have  to  join  your  choir. 
When  she  had  gone  my  husband  spoke  of 
the  choir,  and  said  he  could  see  his  old  life 
coming  back  to  him  again.  Let  me  here 
say  that  while  his  mother  was  staying  with 
me  afterwards  there  was  nothing  that 
touched  me  more  during  her  visit  than  on 
the  Sunday  night  I  went  to  church  with 
her,  when  the  choir  rose  and  she  saw  Jack 
standing  there.  She  gave  a  low  cry  and 
kept  sitting.  I  bent  and  asked  her  what 
was  wrong.  She  said,  ‘  Lucy,  it  is  more 
than  I  ever  thought  I  would  live  to  see— 
my  oldest  boy  back  in  his  old  place  in  a 
choir  in  church.’ 

Monday,  no  thought  of  drink,  a  good  part 
of  my  husband’s  money  still  with  me,  and 
I  find  myself  counting  and  planning  how 
to  make  it  go  farthest.  Now  that  I  have 
charge  of  all,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
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with  it,  I  can  see,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
the  very  best  I  can.  At  night  my  husband 
sees  me  doing  my  best  with  money  and 
all,  and  is  very  thankful.  Tuesday— a  week 
from  the  day  you  first  came— and  still  no 
desire  for  drink.  In  all  that  week  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  in  which  I  have  felt 
I  would  like  to  taste  a  drop  ;  it  keeps  going 
farther  and  farther  from  me  ;  I  feel  I  now 
hate  it.  How  glad  and  thankful  to  God 
I  am  for  all  that  week  ! 

I  wonder  sometimes  now  why  I  had  not 
more  faith  in  God,  for  I  ever  kept  dreading 
that  the  old  craving  would  come  back.  Still, 
when  I  think  of  the  years  of  drinking  I 
had  had,  of  the  misery  I  endured,  the 
dangers  I  faced,  the  low,  mean  actions  in 
robbing  my  children  of  all  their  comfort, 
and  the  many  things  I  did  for  drink,  I  can 
scarcely  wonder  either  at  my  fearing  the 
return  of  the  craving ;  and  any  one  that 
knows  the  power  of  that  craving  and  the 
way  it  comes  would  not,  I  think,  condemn 
me  very  much  for  so  constantly  dreading  its 
return. 
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I  have  now  described  the  first  week  of  my 
new  life  to  you,  and  will  just  say  that  for 
a  few  weeks  things  went  on  the  very  same. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  I  desire  to  see  or 
taste  drink.  How  wonderful  it  was  !  Still, 
such  was  the  case.  What  a  happy  home 
ours  became  !  never  an  unpleasant  word 
between  my  husband  and  me,  and  the 
children  so  different  and  so  happy.  Every 
day  right  on  Miss  A.  visited  me,  and  she 
never  missed  a  day,  Sunday  included,  and 
she  helped  me  each  time  she  called.  Each 
Tuesday  night  you  came,  and  your  visits 
helped  my  husband  and  me  more  than  my 
humble  words  could  ever  tell. 

I  never  wavered  for  a  moment  in  my 
constant  praying  to  God.  I  would  be  afraid 
to  trust  myself  for  an  hour  without  Him. 
How  surprising  it  all  was,  to  think  that  week 
after  week  was  passing  and  that  from  the 
moment  I  passed  my  word  to  you  I  had 
never  had  a  desire  to  taste  drink.  How 
often  I  wondered  as  time  went  on  in  such 
perfect  peace  and  happiness,  Was  this  to  be 
for  ever?  I  had  no  cause  for  an  unhappy 
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minute.  My  husband  never  spoke  a  cross 
word  to  me ;  he  was  kindness  itself ;  my 
children  all  clung  to  me  in  perfect  happi¬ 
ness,  eager  to  do  anything  to  help  me.  But 
I  wondered,  if  anything  should  ever  hurt 
or  vex  me  very  much,  would  that  make 
the  desire  for  drink  come  back?  I  felt  I 
had  that  yet  to  contend  with.  I  knew  I 
could  hot  go  on  for  ever  as  I  was. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  WORLD  CONSPIRING  AGAINST  HER 

I  HAD  not  long  to  wait  until  I  got  my  very 
heart  crushed  with  grief.  My  husband  came 
home  late  one  night.  He  told  me  after¬ 
wards  he  had  walked  the  street  for  over 
an  hour  before  he  came  in  to  tell  me  the 
trouble  that  he  feared  would  make  me  go 
back  to  drink  and  plunge  us  into  all  our 
old  'misery.  Whenever  he  came  in  I  knew 
he  was  in  trouble.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
what  it  was— anything,  I  felt,  was  better  than 
suspense.  He  asked  me  to  promise  him  I 
would  not  give  way  and  go  back  to  the 
old  life.  Then  he  told  me  that  in  a  very 
sly,  nasty  manner  our  old  factor  in  H.  had 
arrested  his  wages  for  rent— more  than  his 
salary  was,  which  was  due  next  day.  The 
horror  of  it  !  It  was  through  an  arrestment 
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on  his  wages  that  he  had  lost  his  last  place. 
He  was  quite  sure  by  the  way  the  managing 
director  of  A.  C.  G.’s  spoke  to  him  he  would 
lose  his  situation  next  day.  What  could  he 
do  ?  and  our  own  month’s  rent  for  this 
furnished  house,  £2  5s.,  was  also  due  next 
day,  Saturday,  too.  Never  having  got  any 
cautioner  for  this  house,  the  factor  was  at 
the  door  almost  to  the  hour  for  the  month’s 
rent.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  at  once 
realized  the  depth  of  trouble  we  were  in, 
and  knew  we  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
who  would  give  us  a  shilling  or  a  bed  for 
the  night  when  it  came  to  that.  But  how 
different  were  my  feelings  of  grief  now  to 
what  they  would  have  been  in  the  old  life  ! 
It  was  not  to  fly  to  drink— no,  how  I  hated  it  ! 
It  was  drink  that  had  done  all  this,  I  knew. 
I  now  only  wanted  a  few  quiet  moments 
with  my  God,  and  whatever  I  should  go 
through,  if  He  kept  me  from  drink  I  would 
still  have  something  to  be  very  thankful  for. 
My  husband  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
his  face  buried  on  his  arm.  I  went  to  him 
and  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
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told  him  that  whatever  happened  he  would 
have  me  to  share  his  trouble  with,  for  I 
would  not  taste  drink ;  this  only  put  it 
farther  from  me.  4  I  can  live  through  it, 
Lucy/  he  said,  4  if  God  helps  you  to  keep 
from  it.’  He  well  knew  my  failing  when 
anything  much  less  than  this  troubled  me, 
and  that  was  his  answer. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  but  neither  you 
nor  Miss  A.  came  into  our  minds  that  night 
but  once,  and  it  was  when  we  both  planned 
after  earnest  praying  that  Jack  would  go 
in  the  morning  and  plead  with  Mr.  C.  G. 
to  spare  him  his  situation.  He  knew  all 
about  my  drinking,  and  Jack  was  to  tell  him 
how  I  had  given  it  over,  and  refer  him  to 
you.  That  was  the  only  way  we  thought 
of  you,  although  many  of  God’s  precious 
promises  came  to  us  through  your  teaching. 

What  a  night  that  was  !  It  can  never  be 
forgotten.  I  was  grieved  for  my  husband, 
and  he  for  me.  We  planned  it  all :  that  our 
present  home  would  be  taken  from  us,  the 
children  would  have  to  go  into  some  home 
and  me  into  a  maternity  hospital,  while  Jack 
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would  do  his  best  to  get  work  of  any  kind, 
and  try  and  get  us  all  back  together.  The 
agony  of  the  thought  of  parting  from  him 
and  my  children  after  all  this  I  would  never 
like  to  suffer  again.  Although  trying  to  be 
brave,  sometimes  I  groaned  within  me  ;  my 
husband  did  the  same.  Had  I  not  experi¬ 
enced  this  long  time  of  happiness  it  would 
not  have  been  so  hard.  Many  times  we 
knelt  that  night  together,  only  able  to  say 
‘  Lord,  help  us  I  *  Many  times  I  slipped  into 
the  little  room  and  pled  with  God  for  the 
pardon  of  my  sins  that  had  brought  this 
trouble  on  us,  and  asked  Him  to  help  me. 
When  morning  came  for  my  husband  to 
go  to  business  I  tried  to  be  brave,  con¬ 
stantly  telling  him  drink  would  not  even 
cross  my  mind  but  to  loathe  it.  He  had 
written  the  factor  in  H.  the  night  before, 
begging  of  him  to  wire  Mr.  C.  G.  stopping 
the  arrestment,  and  he  would  pay  so  much 
a  fortnight.  We  had  a  little  hope  in  this, 
as  the  factor  had  been  a  friend  of  my  hus¬ 
band.  If  he  wired  and  Jack  told  Mr.  C.  G. 
about  me,  there  might  be  a  little  chance, 
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and  I  arranged  when  he  came  home  at 
3  p.m.  that  he  would  whistle  coming  up  the 
stair  (even  although  he  had  no  salary)  if 
his  situation  was  spared  him.  We  parted 
with  very  sore  hearts  after  committing  each 
other  to  God.  When  he  left  me  I  burst 
out  crying.  I  was  thankful  to  get  a  chance 
of  crying  now  he  was  gone ;  it  relieved 
me  so  far.  I  went  into  the  little  room  and 
again  poured  out  my  heart  to  God,  and 
asked  Him  to  help  us.  I  got  off  my  knees, 
feeling  a  very  wonderful  calm  about  me, 
and  hearing  the  words  ringing  in  my  ears, 
‘  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you.’ 

Utterly  worn  out  with  the  night  of  walk¬ 
ing  about  (we  never  went  to  bed)  and  with 
sorrow,  I  was  persuaded  by  David  and  Harry 
to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  and  lie  down. 
I  wonder  now,  were  they  afraid  I  would 
want  a  little  whisky,  my  usual  thing  in 
trouble  ?  for  they  knew  I  was  in  great 
trouble.  I  don’t  think  so.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  had  forgot  about  it  as  quickly  as 
it  vanished  from  me.  I  did  go  and  lie  down, 
and  slept.  It  was  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
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that  awoke  me.  Who  could  this  be? 
Miss  A.  never  called  so  early.  All  my 
trouble  came  back  to  me  in  a  moment,  and 
I  was  sobbing  bitterly  when  David  told  me 
Miss  A.  was  in  the  room.  I  don’t  know 
how  I  met  her  in  the  state  I  was  in.  Her 
first  words  were,  4  Mrs.  Gordon,  what  is 
wrong  ?  ’  She  has  since  told  me  it  was  the 
only  time  she  ever  thought  since  4  that 
Monday  ’  that  I  had  taken  drink,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  notice 
it— her  arm  was  round  me,  and  she  was  say¬ 
ing,  4  It  is  trouble ;  you  are  in  trouble  ;  can 
I  help  you  ?  ’  I  told  her  as  best  I  could, 
with  sobbing  which  I  could  not  stop,  all 
about  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  worry  her  as 
I  thought  it  would.  She  told  me  to  go  and 
wash  my  face  and  dress  my  hair,  and  she 
would  come  back  and  see  me  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  all  would  be  right.  How  could 
it  be  all  right?  And  I  wondered  hows 
Miss  A.  did  not  understand  this  trouble 
when  she  understood  every  other  so  well. 
However,  her  visit  cheered  me,  as  all  her 
daily  visits  did ;  and  in  praying  and 
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trusting  in  God  the  hours  wore  on  for  my 
husband’s  return.  I  had  not  for  one  moment 
thought  of  drink,  but  in  the  way  that  it 
had  brought  me  this  misery  ;  no  desire  to 
taste  it,  no,  far  from  that.  I  felt  that  if  I 
lived  through  those  hours  of  misery  without 
it,  I  could  live  for  ever,  and  that  was  com¬ 
fort  for  me.  My  husband’s  knock  I  now 
heard.  And  he  had  not  whistled!  Could 
it  be  he  had  lost  his  situation  ?  I  rushed 
to  the  door,  to  find  him  so  bright  and  smiling, 
and  at  once  his  packet  was  put  into  my 
hand.  What  did  it  all  mean?  ‘jack,  are 
you  dismissed?’  He  asked  me  if  Miss  A. 
had  not  told  me.  I  told  him  of  her  visit 
and  her  saying  it  would  be  all  right,  but 
that  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  all  right. 
He  then  told  me  she  had  gone  to  Mr.  C.  G., 
and  that  the  arrestment  had  been  stayed. 
The  joy  of  it  all  is  past  describing.  We 
were  on  our  knees  in  prayer  thanking  God 
when  Miss  A.  came  to  see  us.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  our  thankfulness  to  her, 
but  surely  she  would  not  fail  to  see  it,  for 
we  asked  our  heavenly  Father  to  let  her 
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know  our  gratitude.  Sometimes  we  could 
not  realize  it  all.  That  night  I  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  :  1  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name  !  ’ 
Not  long  after  that,  I  believe,  we  were 
put  into  fearful  trouble  again — one  old 
account  coming  after  another.  Indeed,  this 
very  factor  in  H.  summoned  us  for  another 
quarter’s  rent  in  lieu  of  notice  ;  our  very 
doctor  put  his  account  into  the  law-officer’s 
hands.  It  was  all  very  terrible. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


IN  THE  SURGEON’S  HANDS 

My  youngest  boy  was  born  on  the  27th 
of  October  of  that  year,  and  from  then 
till  now  I  have  never  had  a  week’s  good 
health.  It  is  God’s  will.  I  may  complain 
with  my  lips,  but  have  never  within  my  heart 
murmured. 

But  my  troubles  have  been  multiplied. 
Since  starting  my  new  life  I  have  gone 
through  three  operations.  The  first  was 
slight,  and  done  so  as  to  relieve  the  pain 
I  suffered  a  little,  and  help  me  to  regain 
sufficient  strength  to  go  through  a  very 
serious  operation,  which  I  did  some  months 
later.  (I  was  very  grieved  leaving  my  now 
happy  home  and  my  baby,  only  a  few 
months  old,  but  in  all  my  pain  and  grief 
there  never  once  came  the  old  desire. 
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Indeed,  the  only  thought  I  had  of  it  was  how 
great  the  power  of  God  was  to  have  it  so 
completely  banished  out  of  my  life  that  even 
in  weakness,  pain,  and  grief,  such  as  I  then 
experienced,  I  felt  nothing  but  a  horror  of 
it.  After  this  operation  the  doctors  thought 
I  would  be  free  from  pain  ;  but  I  was  only 
a  short  time  home  when  I  began  to  feel 
very  pained  again.  The  doctors  thought  I 
was  very  nervous,  and  that  if  I  could  get 
a  complete  rest  I  might  be  better. 

About  a  year  after  that  operation  I  was 
again  ordered  into  another  medical  ward  in 
the  infirmary  to  undergo  treatment.  I  had 
no  idea  what  the  treatment  was  when  leaving 
home,  and  again  I  felt  deeply  distressed  at 
having  to  leave  my  husband  and  children. 
My  baby  knew  me  by  this  time,  and  I  was 
greatly  attached  to  him.  I  felt  I  loved  this 
child  if  possible  with  a  double  love,  and 
poured  forth  the  care  on  him  that  I  always 
felt  my  other  children  should  have  got.  It 
satisfied  me  in  a  way  that  I  had  the  chance 
of  bringing  one  child  up  without  feeling  the 
misery  and  want  the  others  did  through 
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drink.  On  the  morning  I  was  going  to 
the  infirmary  my  husband  knelt  in  prayer 
with  me  before  going  to  business,  and  I 
felt  more  content  at  going  after  it.  Then 
he  assured  me  he  would  come  every  day  and 
see  me,  and  bring  my  children  in  turns  to 
see  me.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  I  was 
told  the  day  after  I  went  into  the  infirmary 
that  I  was  to  be  isolated.  When  the  Sister 
of  the  ward  came  and  told  me  I  was  to  be 
put  behind  screens  and  neither  see  nor  hear 
anything  of  the  outside  world,  that  not  even 
my  husband  was  to  be  allowed  to  see  me, 
or  send  any  word  of  any  kind  to  me 
regarding  the  children  or  'himself,  that  not 
a  line  from  any  person  was  I  to  receive,  or 
to  see  any  one  but  the  doctor  and  nurse, 
that  I  was  not  to  get  a  flower  if  they  were 
sent,  or  be  allowed  any  book  or  any  writing 
material,  save  only  my  Bible,  that  I  was 
to  be  fed  on  milk  alone  (which  I  did  not 
like),  I  at  once  told  the  Sister  I  would 
require  to  see  my  husband  and  Miss  A. 
before  this  treatment  started.  She  told  me 
to  write  them  at  once  and  tell  them  to  come. 
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also  to  make  any  arrangement  I  had  to,  as 
after  the  screens  went  round  me  all  com¬ 
munication  stopped.  (After  Sister  left  me 
I  at  once  arranged  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
would  get  my  husband  to  take  me  home  at 
once  from  the  infirmary,  for  I  was  to  tell 
him  I  could  never  begin  such  treatment.  I 
felt  sure  I  would  go  mad  to  lie  there,  think¬ 
ing  of  them  all  at  home,  and  not  to  hear  for 
days  or  weeks  one  word  regarding  them. 
In  this  fearful  state  of  mind  all  of  a 
sudden  I  just  felt  as  if  I  heard  the  words, 

‘  With  God  all  things  are  possible,’  and  by 
the  time  Miss  A.  and  my  husband  came  I 
was  much  more  reconciled,  and  said  to  them 
I  would  try  it  for  a  few  days,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  surprised  did  they  get  word  that  I 
could  not  stand  the  treatment  and  wanted 
home . 

After  my  husband  left  me  I  started  crying 
very  sorely,  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I 
had  a  ‘  Daily  Light  ’  text -book  along  with 
me,  and  when  Sister  was  taking  away 
all  my  things  from  me  I  asked  her  if  I  could 
keep  it.  She  looked  at  it  and  said  I  might. 
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I  opened  this  book  when  so  distressed,  and 
the  first  words  I  saw  were  :  4  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway ;  I  will  never  leave  you  nor 
forsake  you.*  How  comforting  those  words 
were  !  and  I  also  thought  of  those  words 
that  came  ringing  to  me,  4  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.*  I  then  thought  of  all 
God  had  done  for  me,  and  found  myself 
in  deep  prayer.  Even  as  I  prayed  I  could 
feel  a  peace  entering  my  troubled  mind.  I 
began  to  wonder,  could  such  a  thing  be 
possible  that  I  could  feel  at  peace  lying 
there  for  weeks  and  not  to  hear  of  my  loved 
ones?  It  was  hard  to  make  myself  think 
it,  still  (what  was  it?),  everything  seemed 
brighter  than  before.  The  screens  were  now 
round  me,  and  I  was  shut  out  from  all 
hearing  of  those  I  loved  so  well.  That 
first  night  I  made  sure  I  would  not  sleep, 
but  I  did  ;  and  in  the  morning  I  read  those 
words,  4  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.*  Ah  !  how  I 
did  pray  to  God  for  peace  of  mind  !  and 
surely  God  heard  and  answered  me,  for  as 
the  days  went  on  I  felt  more  composed 
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than  I  could  ever  think  was  possible.  I 
felt  God’s  presence  with  me.  Many  times  I 
had  heard  of  the  ‘  peace  that  passeth  under¬ 
standing  ’ ;  and  I  now  knew  that  in  answer  to 
my  prayer  God  had  given  me  that  peace, 
surprising  to  myself.  I  can  well  remember 
one  of  those  days  wondering  at  my  peace 
and  contentment,  and  how  it  was  possible 
for  me  under  the  circumstances,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  it  flashed  on  me  that  I  was  alone 
with  God.  The  joy  and  rest  I  felt  in  His 
presence  were  more  than  my  pen  can  write. 
I  wish  I  could  let  every  one  know  the  feeling 
I  had  behind  that  screen,  and  how  happy  I 
got  to  be.  Day  after  day  I  felt  more  happy 
and  contented  in  God’s  love.  Each  day 
the  doctor  was  surprised  at  my  bright,  happy 
look  and  perfect  content.  Well  did  I  know 
that  the  God  who  had  done  so  much  for  me 
was  watching  over  my  loved  ones  at  home  ; 
and  during  all  the  treatment,  instead  of 
worrying  or  being  distressed,  I  experienced 
a  complete  rest  and  joy  alone  with  my  God. 
Had  it  not  been  that  I  was  going  back  to 
my  dear  ones  and  knew  they  were  longing 
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for  me,  I  would  have  been  sorry  to  have 
broken  that  perfectly  happy  time.  When 
I  knew  the  screens  were  to  be  taken  away, 
my  great  wish  was  that  I  could  live  as 
near  my  Heavenly  Father  when  I  got  into 
the  outer  world  as  I  did  when  I  was  all 
alone . 

The  doctors  told  me  my  cure  was 
marvellous,  and  never  had  they  a  patient 
behind  the  screens  who  had  such  a  quick 
recovery.  Inwardly  I  felt  the  Great 
Physician  had  done  it  all.  But  after  re¬ 
turning  home  I  again  got  very  ill,  and  after 
the  doctor  attended  me  for  a  few  months 
I  was  again  ordered  to  the  infirmary  to  go 
through  another  very  serious  operation ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  case  of  death  or  life.  When  I 
heard  of  this  other  operation,  and  remember¬ 
ing  the  terrible,  agonizing  pain  I  suffered  after 
the  other,  I  was  indeed  afraid  my  strength 
of  mind  would  fail  me  and  that  I  could  not 
go.  But  when  I  took  it  all  in  prayer  to 
God  again,  I  got  strength  and  said  I  would 
go.  Many  times  you  said  to  me  that  the 
secret  of  my  success  was  that  I  laid  hold 
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of  God  at  once ;  and  I  perfectly  well  know 
I  could  never  have  returned  to  the  infirmary 
again  on  my  own  strength.  My  husband  was 
greatly  distressed  at  my  going  through  this 
operation,  as  the  doctors  had  told  him  it  was 
very  serious.  They  would  do  all  they  could 
for  me,  but  could  not  say  if  I  would  recover ; 
in  any  case,  it  was  the  only  chance  of  my 
life.  The  morning  I  was  leaving  home  for 
the  infirmary  we  knelt  again  in  prayer, 
not  knowing  if  ever  again  we  would  do  so. 
I  took  my  ‘  Daily  Light  *  book  and  found 
the  text  for  that  morning  was  :  ‘  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.* 
Those  words  helped  me  very  much,  and  I 
just  felt  as  if  they  were  sent  to  me  direct 
from  God.  I  also  felt  and  knew  that  Miss 
A.  and  you  were  praying  for  me.  And  once 
again  I  was  in  the  infirmary  enjoying  that 
‘  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.* 

I  went  on  the  table  to  be  chloroformed 
repeating,  ‘  My  times  are  in  Thy  hand,  my 
God  ;  I  leave  them  there,*  and  with  all  my 
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heart  I  praised  God  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
1  got  over  the  operation  better  than  was 
ever  expected,  receiving  the  most  tender  care 
and  kindness  from  doctors  and  nurses.  I 
can  well  remember  when  I  regained  con¬ 
sciousness  the  words  that  were  running 
through  my  mind  were 

“  He  was  better  to  me  than  all  my  hopes, 

He  was  better  than  all  my  fears ; 

He  made  a  bridge  of  my  broken  vows 
And  a  rainbow  of  all  my  tears,” 

Your  assistant  had  called  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  left  a  card  with  those  words,  saying 
he  felt  sure  I  could  say  them  from  my  heart 
when  all  was  over ;  and  so  I  could. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A  STRANGE  RECOVERY 

After  lying  three  weeks  on  my  back,  I 
was  removed  into  the  big  ward.  The  day 
before  I  was  to  get  up  for  the  first  time 
a  young  woman  was  brought  into  the  ward 
on  a  stretcher.  She  was  put  into  the  bed 
next  to  mine,  and  after  the  nurse  left  her 
she  began  crying  very  bitterly.  I  spoke 
to  her  and  asked  her  when  she  came  into 
the  infirmary,  so  she  told  me  that  two  days 
before  then  she  was  seized  with  fearful  pain, 
and  was  so  ill  that  the  doctor  ordered  her 
at  night  from  her  home  in  the  country  to 
the  infirmary  to  go  through  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  When  she  got  into  the 
infirmary  she  was  put  into  a  ward  upstairs 
and  was  immediately  prepared  for  the 

operation.  She  was  lying  on  the  table  ready 
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to  be  operated  on  when  the  doctors  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  not  appendicitis  she  was 
suffering  from,  and  she  was  put  back  to 
bed.  Next  day  they  told  her  it  was  some 
other  trouble  she  had,  and  that  she  was  to 
be  removed  to  the  ward  I  was  in  and  be 
operated  on  there.  She  told  me  she  had  left 
a  baby  six  months  old  at  home,  which  she 
had  been  nursing,  and  her  grief  at  being 
parted  from  her  child  and  husband  was 
fearful.  She  had  never  been  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  before,  and  was  in  deep  distress  at  the 
thought  of  going  through  a  serious  operation. 
Indeed,  many  times  she  said  to  me  she  could 
never  go  through  it,  although  three  doctors 
said  it  was  necessary.  She  kept  repeating 
to  me  that  she  could  not  stand  even  the 
preparation  for  the  operation,  apart  from 
the  operation  itself,  and  she  was  in  a  very 
distressed  state.  The  doctors  and  Sister  of 
the  ward  told  her  she  would  require  to  lie 
for  three  weeks  on  her  back  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  made  her  worse  if  possible.  And 
she  kept  on  saying  to  me  the  child  would 
forget  her  by  that  time,  and  if  only  she  could 
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get  word  sent  to  her  husband  she  would  send 
for  him  to  take  her  home  as  she  was,  for 
she  could  not  possibly  come  through  that 
time  of  trouble. 

I  noticed  in  all  her  talking,  although  a 
very  superior  young  woman,  she  had  never 
once  mentioned  anything  of  a  Higher  Hand 
helping  her.  Once  she  turned  and  said,  ‘  I 
could  never  walk  to  the  operating-room  ;  they 
would  have  to  carry  me.*  I  said  to  her  we 
can  do  nothing  in  our  own  strength,  but  if 
she  only  asked  God  to  help  her  and  trust 
herself  to  Him,  how  different  she  would  feel, 
and  she  would  get  to  know  she  would  come 
through  it  all.  I  then  told  her  of  myself, 
and  how  I  had  to  leave  my  children  and 
husband  on  three  occasions,  once  to  be 
isolated  and  not  hear  a  word  of  them  for 
weeks.  I  told  her  how  sore  at  heart  I  was 
the  day  I  left  home,  but  in  the  morning 
when  I  took  my  daily  text -book  and  saw 
the  words  written  for  that  day  were,  ‘  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever 
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thou  goest,’  I  took  heart  and  knew  that  the 
Lord  would  be  with  me.  I  said,  ‘  I  am 
sure  He  would  be  with  you  and  comfort  you, 
if  you  only  asked  Him.*  I  got  my  text¬ 
book  and  found  for  that  night  the  words 
were  very  comforting.  I  passed  it  to  her, 
and  part  of  what  she  read  was  :  *  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee/  *  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee/  She  read  it 
and  said  it  was  very  nice,  but  that  I  was  a 
Christian  woman.  I  told  her  that  two  years 
ago  I  would  have  thought  the  words  very 
nice  too,  and  would  have  passed  them  in 
that  way,  for  I  was  a  great  sinner ;  but 
in  one  night  the  love  pf  God  came  into  my 
heart  while  speaking  to  a  minister,  and  it 
had  never  left  me ;  and  since  that  night 
in  all  my  troubles  I  seemed  to  have  a  perfect 
peace  about  me  which  indeed  passed  all 
understanding.  In  a  little  while,  after 
lying  quiet  and  composed  for  a  while, 
she  said  to  me,  ‘  I  will  pray  to  God  for 
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that  love,  and  ask  pardon  and  help/  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  her  say  so  ;  I  knew 
she  would  get  relief,  and  I  said  I  would 
pray  for  her  in  my  humble  way  too.  I 
am  sure  that  night  she  gave  her  heart  to 
God.  In  the  early  morning  I  whispered 
across  to  her,  asking  how  she  felt.  She 
answered  she  was  quite  well,  and,  oh,  how 
peaceful  she  was  !  She  said  she  had  neither 
fear  nor  pain.  I  was  very  thankful.  As 
the  morning  wore  on  and  we  could  speak 
aloud,  she  expressed  many  times  surprise 
at  herself  and  the  perfect  peace  she  felt. 
She  told  me  about  the  pain  being  gone,  and 
how  thankful  to  God  she  felt.  She  could 
not  well  understand  herself,  and  kept  on  re¬ 
peating  that  she  could  not  have  believed  it 
unless  she  was  experiencing  it  that  such 
a  wonderful  change  could  come  over  her. 

When  the  nurse  came  for  her  at  io  a.m. 
to  take  her  to  the  operating-room,  she  got 
out  of  bed  quite  smart  and  bright,  and  came 
over  to  me  and  said  :  ‘  I  never  thought  I 
could  be  so  strong  or  walk  like  this.  Surely 
the  “  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  ” 
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is  with  me  ;  I  am  not  a  bit  frightened/  She 
went  away  smiling  with  the  nurse.  I 
whispered  to  her  I  would  be  praying  for 
her,  and  she  waved  her  hand  and  smiled 
quite  cheery  going  out  at  the  ward  door. 
I  was  thinking  about  her,  and  the  nurses 
were  preparing  her  bed,  putting  hot  tins  in 
ready  for  her  after  she  was  operated  on. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  left 
the  ward  door  opened,  and  to  my  surprise 
she  walked  in.  What  could  it  mean?  She 
was  laughing  and  so  bright,  I  could  not 
understand.  She  came  rushing  and  told  me 
she  was  again  on  an  operating -table  ready 
to  go  through  the  operation,  surprised  at 
herself  feeling  so  perfectly  peaceful.  But 
after  she  had  been  on  the  table  for  a  few 
minutes  the  doctors  delighted  her  by  saying 
there  was  no  need  for  an  operation,  her 
trouble  had  all  subsided,  and  she  could  get 
home  as  soon  as  her  friends  came  for  her. 
She  had  got  no  food  since  the  night  before, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  she  returned  to  the 
ward  food  was  brought  to  her.  How  happy 
she  looked  taking  her  tea  and  toast  I  Her 
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gratitude  and  praise  of  her  new-found 
Heavenly  Father  was  good  to  listen  to,  and 
all  morning  we  both  lay  speaking  of  His 
goodness  and  love,  which  we  both  now 
tasted.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  was 
allowed  up  for  the  first  time  in  a  bath-chair 
to  the  fire.  While  there,  two  sisters  of  my 
friend  came  to  the  infirmary  to  see  her, 
expecting  to  find  her  lying  between  life  and 
death,  and  under  the  effects  of  chloroform 
after  the  operation.  They  were  more  than 
surprised  to  see  her,  as  bright  as  she  could 
be,  and  so  well.  She  told  them  all  about 
our  talk  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  insisted 
on  saying  had  I  not  shown  her  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  she  would  have  been  dead. 
She  sent  her  sisters  to  thank  me.  I 
assured  them  I  had  only  told  her  of  God’s 
goodness  to  myself,  and  that  He  would  do 
the  same  for  her.  When  they  left  me  I  just 
felt  thankful  I  was  able  to  say  a  few  words 
for  Him  who  had  done  so  much  for  me. 

It  is  now  over  five  years  to-day,  the  25th 
of  June,  1907,  since  you  first  came  to  me 
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and  I  gave  you  my  promise,  and  up  to  the 
day  I  now  write  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
known  what  it  was  to  have  even  the  desire 
to  taste  drink.  Sometimes  in  the  early  days  I 
had  a  fear  of  it  returning,  yet  I  now  know  that 
when  I  gave  you  my  promise  I  gave  myself 
also  into  the  hand  of  One  who  has  led  and 
kept  me  since .  I  never  had  a  struggle  ;  it 
was  all  done  so  peacefully.  My  heart  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  thankfulness  for  His  continued 
kindness.  I  have  many  times  thought  of 
and  repeated  your  words  to  me  in  those 
days  :  ‘Do  right  and  the  whole  world  will 
conspire  to  help  you  to  do  right.’  It  was 
truly  so  in  my  case,  and  I  am  sure  and  know 
well  God  is  as  ready  to  help  others  sunk  in 
drink  and  sin  as  He  was  to  help  me.  I 
always  wish  I  could  tell  others  who  have  a 
craving  for  drink  what  He  has  done  for 
me,  and  what  He  could  do  for  them. 

In  closing  my  story  I  would  like  to  say 
my  husband  is  still  employed  by  the  same 
firm.  My  two  oldest  boys  are  strong 
growing  lads,  each  serving  his  apprentice¬ 
ship.  When  they  come  in,  well  clad,  bright. 
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and  happy,  I  cannot  sometimes  help  con¬ 
trasting  them  with  the  two  poor,  miserable 
children  they  were,  who  could  not  keep  a 
boot  on  their  feet  but  I  had  to  pawn  for 
drink.  One  thing  has  many  times  surprised 
me,  and  is  many  times  remarked  on  by 
friends  visiting  our  home  :  it  is  the  devotion 
and  reverence  those  lads  have  ever  shown 
me  since  the  first  week  you  visited  our  home. 
Never  once  do  they  refer  to  their  past  life, 
they  seem  to  think  their  life  began  only  five 
years  ago.  Tears  of  joy  can  be  seen  many 
times  in  their  father’s  eyes  when  they  come 
and  bend  over  me  and  kiss  me  each  night 
before  retiring  to  bed. 


THE  END. 
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